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Tue Privare- Lisrarizs oF CHicaco.— 
THE BOOK COLLECTING MANIA—CONGRESSIONAL 
LIBRARY—31,800 FOR A SINGLE BOOK—*‘ ELLI- 
oT’s INDIAN BIBLE’ ’—OTHER RARE BOOKS AND 
MSS, —HEALY’S PAINTING—RHAPSODIES OF A COL~ 
LECTOR, 


Cuicaco, Oct. 4.—‘‘ Every man,” as 
Capt. Frederic Ingham approvingly quotes, 
“should know two things—a vocation and 
an avocation.” ‘The number of Americans 
who find their avocation in book-collecting 
has increased enormously within the last 
few years. It has sent many alert agents | 
abroad to run races with the British Muse- | 
um for newly-discovered treasures, and to 
astonish London dealers by offering reckless 
and unheard of prices. It has increased | 
ten-fold the value set upon many old books 
in our own markets, This advance has | 
been, and continues to be, so rapid, that a 
gradually accumulated library, selected with 
lair taste and judgment, is one of the best | 
pecuniary provisions a man can make for 
his family, though the final breaking up and 
disposing of it is like the selling of heir- 
looms. Less than half a dozen New York | 
and Boston dealers in rare books keep the 
tun of the private libraries of the country 
with marvelous minuteness, but they are 
frequently surprised to find twenty or forty 
or fifty thousand dollars’ worth of choice 
and rare works suddenly thrown upon the 
matket by the death of some country col- 
lector of whom they had never heard. 

The most notable private libraries of | 
Chicago are those of John A. Rice, E. G, | 


| ures of old English literature. 


| Asay, E. B. McCagg, Henry L. Monroe, 
| and Perry H, Smith. 


That of G. W. 
Ordway, until recently, belonged in the 


| same category, but it has been sold, and 


Mr. Ordway now devotes himself to the 


collection of a very few of the very rarest 
| works, 


Mr. Rice’s library contains about 
5,000 volumes, including a Dibdin, which 
is pronounced the finest in the world, and 
which cost $1,800, and many other treas- 
Its great 
strength, however, is in ‘‘ Americana.” In 
this department—which, until very lately, 
was the stone that the builders rejected—it 


| numbers 2,700 volumes, embracing several 
| works that are wholly unique, and is one of 


the choicest and most valuable in the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Rice’s library is especially rich in 
early American imprints, including many 
books printed by Marmaduke Johnson, at 
Cambridge, N. E., years before a printing 
press was established in Boston. His series 
of ** Andreana” is fine, and is only excelled 
by his ‘* Washingtoniana.” His ‘‘ Smith’s 
History of New York” is the only known 
copy in /arge paper; and a large portion of 
his books have been made unusually inter- 
esting by the addition of extra plates and 
autograph letters. 

The Congressional Library excels it; for, 
by one of the miracles of our bungling sys- 
tem, we have the right man at the head of 


| that, in the person of A. R. Spofford, who 


knows books better than any other librarian 
in the country, and whose zeal is according. 
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to knowledge. A year or two ago, under 
his inspiration, Congress voted to pay 


$100,000 for the collection of the veteran | 


Peter Force, the Washington Printer, with 
whom gathering books on America was a 


life-long passion, and who, to gratify it, | 
kept himself poor, and his property mort- | 


gaged at 3 percent a month. The addi- 


tion of his incomparable collection has | 


made the Congressional Library—strong be- 
fore in that department—one in which we 
may feel a just national pride, and which 
will prove a mine of boundless richness to 
that Coming Man, who is yet to delight us 
with a worthy History of the United States, 
How his tardy footsteps would quicken if 
his eyes could only be opened to the green 
chaplets which wait to deck his brow, and 
the yellow treasures, pressed down and run- 
ning over, that will stream into his coffers ! 

The only private libraries which excel 
Mr. Rice’s in ‘‘ Americana,” are those of 
J. Carter Browne of Providence, and James 
Lenox of New York, and, possibly, that of 
S. L. M. Barlow, of New York. Here is 
the (comparatively) large-paper copy of 
*“‘Elliot’s Indian Bible” (which no living 
man can read except J. Hammond Trum- 
bull of Hartford), with the King Charles 


| 


dedication, and in the original binding, for | 


which Mr. Rice paid $1,156. Its special 
interest lies in the dedication to the godless 
Charles. Puritan like, even the pure-souled 


Boston Public Library, the other in the 
Bodleian Next comes ‘‘ Elliot’s Indian 
Governor,” of which there is only one copy 
known—owned, J believe, by Col. Trum- 
bull of Hartford. 

But I will try to stick to my theme, 
Forty thousand dollars have been refused for 
Mr. Rice’s collection, It is rich in tracts 
and books on our discovery, colonial and 
revolutionary periods—books often more 
fascinating than the most brilliant novel, and 
of priceless historical value. With its pres- 
ent fullness in ‘‘ Americana,” and the un- 
usual advantages enjoyed here for gathering 
early works on the West, it ought to grow 
into the most valuable of all our private 
libraries in this special department. 

Mr. McCagg modestly styles his collec- 
tion—6,o00 volumes—‘‘a good working 
library.” It is unusually symmetrical and 
complete in all departments, especially in 
periodical literature ; but it is likewise rich 
in antique treasures and in choice engrav- 
ings. It contains a fine ‘* Purchas’s Voy- 
ages,” and an original (Paris) ‘‘ Jefferson’s 
Notes on America.” In an adjoining room 
hangs Healey’s large picture of the Military 
Conference at Fortress Monroe at the be- 
ginning of the campaign of 1865, which 
was painted for Mr. McCagg. Sherman 


J 


| seems to me disproportionately large in fig- 


and apostolic Elliot was wise after the man- | 


ner of men. 
that ‘‘Most Dread Sovereign” and cxem- 
plary ‘* Defender of the Faith” in 20 copies, 


He inserted the address to | 


which were sent to England; but carefully | 
omitted it from the two thousand or three | 


thousand copies which were circulated in 
America. 
give to Elliot that first place which he de- 
serves among our colonial heroes, not only 


ure, but good in face, and—all the rest lis- 
tening, while he talks, with his ‘‘ dictatorial 
forefinger” raised—capital in position. 
Grant is diluted into the feeblest prettiness. 
Lincoln is admirable. Robert Lincoln— 
now a practicing lawyer here, and widely 
esteemed as a young man of great worth, 
promise and modesty—thinks this the best 


| likeness of his father ever painted. 


By and by, I suppose, we shall | 


for his self-denying life, but for his stupen- | 


dous literary achievements—the translation 


| average $125 apiece. 


of the entire Scriptures into a new tongue, | 
and the preparation of an Indian grammar, | 
and several other works, all done in the | 


midst of active and absorbing practical 
duties. 

The Indian Bible is not above third or 
fourth in the list of rare American books, 
The first is ‘‘ Elliot, Welde, and Mather’s 
Version of the Psalms of David” (Cam. 
bridge, 1640), the earliest book printed in 
America, [North of Mexico]. Only two 
copies are known to exist—one in the 


Mr. Asay’s library contains about 45,000* 
volumes. Old English literature is Ais 
weakness, In this department he has fully 
200 volumes, which, in (money) value, will 
One of the most at- 
tractive, though not the costliest, is a copy 
of the first edition of ‘* Paradise Lost.” In 
American history he has one peculiar trea- 


_ sure—the original manuscript correspond- 


ence between Washington and James Lau- 


_ rens of South Carolina, detailing the suffer- 


ings of the army at Valley, Forge. Wash- 
ington’s letters bear his autograph, but are 
supposed to be in the handwriting of Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

Mr. Monroe has, I believe, the finest law 


| library in the city, and in general literature 
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an exceedingly choice collection. His Dib- 
dins are enough to set a book collector mad ; 
but illustrated works and engravings are his 
pet enthusiasm, and one might linger among 
his shelves for weeks with ever-fresh delight. 
Mr. Smith's collection I have not had the 
Jeasure of seeing. One of these gentlemen 
is a hotel proprietor, one a railroad man, 
and three are lawyers. All + Anozw their 
books, husk and kernel, skin and core, and 
would find it hard to breathe out of their 
atmosphere, They have the usual intense 


delight in choice bindings, large paper cop- 


ies and all bibliographic dainties and rarities. 
All talk in the usual tongue—unintelligible 


de-Wordes,” ‘‘ Dibdins,” ‘‘ proofs before all 


letter,” &c., ‘‘one of the only four copies | 


ever printed.” All have purchasers and 
binders in London and New York; are 
ready to give more than its weight in gold 


to want, and which cannot be had for less ; 
and to pay $50 or $60 for the binding of a 
favorite tract of 50 or 60 pages. For three 
of them, Fields, Osgood & Co. are now 
printing on large India paper a special edi- 


tion of only three copies of * Longfellow’s | 





Dante,” which are to cost, in the sheets, | 


$333 apiece. 


In binding and adding more | 


illustrations the expense of each will doubt- | 


less be doubled or trebled. 


| al friend has shown me 
| bulk and pretensions which he has just re- 
| ceived ‘* With the compliments of the Aw- 


costliest private libraries. ‘The value of C. 
W. Griswold’st of New York, is stated at 
$150,090; and James Lenox’s, which com- 
paratively few persons have'séen; is vaguely 
rumored to be worth $1,000,000. Nor do 
I argue trom them that the herb women of 
Chicago are all capable of criticising ‘* Kath- 
rina.” Since I began this letter, an editori- 
a volume of some 


thoris.”? But their existence and the wide 
demand here for choice and rare books are 


| often to Eastern visitors a new revelation. 
| A well-known Boston lawyer and book-col- 
to ears profane—of ‘‘ Caxtons,” “‘ Wynken- | 


lector of gravity, both general and specific 
(he weighs 200 pounds), was lately turned 
loose, without a word of preparation, in 


| one of these libraries, where a collection of 
| the daintiest and rarest Dibdins had been 
| previously arranged as a bait. 
for any rare little volume which they chance | 


At first he 
was dumb with incredulous surprise, and 
then—as the story goes—hugging the vol- 
umes, he leaped upon a table and danced 
with delight. Your bibliomaniac, of all 
men, feels that pleasure in being mad which 
only madmen know. A. D. Red 


& A misprint for 4,500. 

t 4. W. Griswotp, 

t A. D. Ricuarpson, author of ‘ B:yond the 
Mississippi,” etc , and correspondent of the New 


| York Tribune, from which, by his permission, we 


Of course these are not our largest or | have reprinted the above interesting letter. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Major André.—A subscriber having ob- 
served the amount of valuable and recondite 
information elicited bv a happy Query con- 


cerning General Wolfe, hopes to obtain like | 


success in one he now puts forward in regard 


tunate Major John André, who was hung by 


the Americans as a spy during their Revol- | 


utionary War. Being engaged upon a bio- 
graphy of Major André, he has already col- 
lected considerable matter; but wishes to 
leave no stone unturned in his task, and 
therefore begs his brethren of “‘ N. & Q.” to 
publish therein any anecdotes or copies of any 
letters or documents concerning that gallant 
but ill-fated gentleman. A reference to 
passages occurring in printed books bearing 


on this «subject, might.also ‘well’ be given; 


| for there is so little known about Major An- 
| dré, and that little scattered piecemeal in so 
| manv and various localities, that it is hardly 
| possible some of 


to the personal history, &c., of the unfor- | escaped this writer’s notice. 


them should not have 


SERVIENS. 


[Smith's Authentic Narrative of Major André, 8vo, 
1808, has most probably been consulted by our cor- 
respondent, There is a good account of the Major in 
vol. ii, of the Biographical Dictionary of the Use- 
ful Knowledge Society, and it is worth consulting for 
the authorities quoted at the end of the article. See al- 


| sothe Encyclopaedia Americana, article Benedict Ar- 


nold;” the American Whig Review, vol.v.p. 2813 
New England Magazine, vol. vi. p. 353. ; and for a 
vindication of the captors of ‘André the Analectic 
Magazine, vol. x. p. 307. Articles also will he 
found respecting him in Gent/eman’s Magazine, vol. 
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i. pp. §48, 610,; vol. li. p. 320,53 vol. lil, p. 514. 
Major André is one of the principal subjects of The 
British Hero in Captivity, a poem attributea to Mr. 
Puddicombe, 4to. 1782. 


Major André—The sisters of Major 
. André lived until a comparatively very re- 
cent date in the Circus at Bath, and this 
tact may point Serviens to inquiries in that 


city. rs. 2 


In reply to Servien’s Query about Major 
André, I beg to inform him that there is a 
good picture of the Major by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in the house of Mrs. Fenning, at 
Tonbridge Wells, who, I have no doubt, 
would be enabled to give him some particu- 
lars respecting his life. Ww. eae 


Major André—There is in the picture 
gallery of Yale College, New Haven, Conn., 
an original sketch of Major André, executed 
by himself with pen and ink, and without 
the aid of aglass. It was drawn in his guard- 
room on the morning of the day first fixed 
tor his execution, J. E. 


Major André.—Two nephews of Major 
André, sons of his sister, Mrs. Mills, are 
resident in Norwich, both being surgeons 
there. Perhaps, on application, your cor- 
respondent Serviens would be able to obtain 
from them some serviceable information re- 
garding this unfortunate officer. 


GA. CG 


Major André,—The following extracts and cut- 
tings from newspapers, relative to the unfortunate 
Major André, may interest your correspondent Ser- 
viens. I believe I have some others, which I will 
send when I can lay my hand upon them. I enclose 
a pencil copy of the scarce print of a sketch from a 
pen-and-ink drawing, made by André himself on 
Oct. 1, 1708, of his crossing the river when he was 
taken : 


“ Visit to the Grave of sndré.—We stopped at 
Piermont, on the widest part of Tappan Bay, where 
the Hudson extends itself to the width of three miles. 
On the opposite side, in full view from the hotel, is 
‘Tarrytown, where poor André was captured, Tradition 
says thata very large white-wood tree, under which he 
was taken, was struck by lightning on the very day 
that news of André’s death was received at Tarrytown. 
As I sat gazing on the opposite woods, dark in the 
shadows of moonlight, I thought upon how very slight 
a circumstance often depends the fate of individuals 
and the destiny of nations. In the autumn of 1780, 
a farmer chanced to be making cider at a mill on the 
east bank of the Hudson, near that part of Haver- 
straw Bay called ‘ Mother’s Lap.” Two young men, 
carrying muskets, as usual in those troubled times, 
stopped for a draught of sweet cider, and seated them- 
selves ona log to wait for it, The tarmer found them 

* looking very intently on some distant object, and in- 
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quired what they saw. ‘Hush, hush!” they replied ; 
‘ the red coats are yonder, just within the Lap,’ point. 
ing toan English gun-boat, with twenty-four men, lying 
ontheiroars, Behind the shelter of a rock, they fired 
into the boat, and killed two persons. The British 
returned a random shot; but ignorant of the number 
of their opponents, and seeing that it was useless to 
waste ammunition on a hidden foe, they returned 
whence they came with all possible speed. This boat 
had been sent to convey Major André to the British 
sloop-of-war Vulture, then lying at anchor off Teller’s 
Point. Shortly after André arrived, and finding the 
boat gone, he, in attempting to pass through the in- 
terior, was captured. Had not those men stopped to 
drink sweet cider, it is probable that André would not 
have been hung ; the American revolution might have 
teminated in quite a different fashion; men now 
deified as heroes might have been handed down to 
posterity as traitors; our citizens might be proud of 
claiming descent from Tories, and slavery have been 
abolished eight years ago, by virtue of our being British 
Colonies. So much may dependon a draught of cider! 
But would England herself have abolished slavery had 
it not been for the impulse given to free principles by 
the American revolution? Probably not. It is not 
easy to calculate the consequences involved even in 
a draught of cider, for no fact stands alone ; each has 
infinite relations. A very pleasant ride at sunset 
brought us to Orange Town, to the lone field where 
Major André was executed. It is planted with potatoes, 
but the plough spares the spot on which was once his 
gallows and his grave, A rude heap of stones, with 
the remains of a dead fir tree in the midst, are all that 
mark it; but tree and stones are covered with names. 
It is on aneminencecommanding a view of the coun- 
try for miles, I gazed on the surrounding woods, and 
remembered that on this self-same spot, the beautiful 
and accomplished young man walked back and forth, 
a few minutes preceding his execution, taking an earnest 
farwell look of earth and sky, My heart was sad 
within me. Our guide pointed toa house in full view, 
at halfa mile’s distance, which he told us was at 
that time the head-quarters of General Washington. 
I turned my back suddenly upon it. The last place 
on earth where I would wish to think of Washington 
isat the grave of André. I know that military men 
not only sanction but applaud the deed; and, reasoning 
according to the maxims ot war, I am well aware how 
much can be said in his defence. That Washington 
considered it a duty,the discharge of which was most 
painfulto him, I doubt not. But, thank God, the 
instincts of my childhood are unvitiated by any such 
maxims. From the first hour I read of the deed, until 
the present day, I never did, and never could, look up- 
on it as otherwise than cool, deliberate murder. That 
the theory and practice of war commends the tran- 
saction, only serves to prove the infernal nature of 
war itself . . . . A few years ago, the Duke 
of York requested the British Consul to send the 
remains of Major André to England. At that time 
two thriving firs were found near the grave, anda 
peach-tree; which a lady in the neighborhood had 
planted there, in the kindness of her heart. The 
farmers who came to witness the interesting ceremony 
generally evinced the most respectful tenderness for 
the memory of the unfortunate dead, and many o 
the children wept. A few idlers, educated by militia 


trainings and Fourth of July declamations, began 
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1869. : 
murmur that the memory of General Washington 
was insulted by any respect shown to the remains of 
André; but the offer of a treat lured them to the 
tavern, where they soon became too drunk to guard 
the character of Washington. It was a beautiful day, 
and these disturbing spirits being removed, the im- 
pressive ceremony proceeded in solemn silence. The 
coffin was in good preservation, and contained all the 
bones, with a small quantity of dust. The roots of 
the peach-tree had entirely interwoven the skull with 
theirfinenetwork, His hair, so much praised for its 
uncommon beauty, was tied, on the day of his execu- 
tion, according to the tashion of the times. When his 
grave was opened, half a century afterwards, the ri- 
band was found in perfect preservation, and sent to 
his sister in England. When it was known that the 
sarcophagus containing his remains had arrived in 
New York, for London, many ladies sent garlands 
and emblematic devices, to be wreathed around it, in 
memory of the ‘beloved and lamented André,’ In 
their compassionate hearts,the teachings of nature were 
unperverted by maxims of war, or that selfish jealousy 
which dignifies itself with the name of partriotism. 
Blessed be God, that custom forbids women to elec- 
tioneer or fight. May the sentiment remain till war 
and politics have passed away! Had not women and 
children been kept tree from their polluting influence, 
the medium of communication between earth and 
heaven would have been completely cut off. At the 
foot of the eminence where the gallows had been 
erected, we found anoid Dutch farm-house, occupied 
byaman who witnessed the execution, and whose 
father often sold peaches tothe unhappy prisoner, He 
confirmed the account of André’s uncommon personal 
beauty, and had vivid remembrance of the pale but 
calm heroism with which he met his untimely death.” 
—From Miss Child’s Letters from New York, 


“ André,—At the little town of Tappan, the unfor- 
tunate Major André, condemned by the council of war 
as a spy, Was executed and buried. His remains were 
disinterred a few years ago, by order of the English 
Government, carried to England, and, if I mistake not, 
deposited in Westminster Abbey 5 whilst the remains 
of General Frazer, who fell like a hero, at the head 
of the King’s troops, lie without a monument in the 
old redoubt near Still Water. The tree that grew 
over André’s grave was likewise sent to England; and, 
as I was told, planted in the King’s Garden, behind 
Carlton Palace."—Duke of Weimar’s Travels. 


© Disinterment of Major André—The event took 
place at Tappan on Friday, 1cth inst., at one p. m., 
amidst a considerable concourse of ladies and gentle- 
men that assembled to witness this interesting cere- 
mony. The British Consul. with several gentlemen, 
accompanied by the propretor of the ground and his 
laborers, commenced their operations at eleven o’clock, 
by removing the heap of loose stones that surrounded 
and partly covered the grave, Great caution was ob- 
served in taking up a small peach-tree that was grow- 
ing out of the grave; as the Consul stated his inten- 
tion of sending it to his Majesty, to be placed in one 
of the Royal Gardens. Considerable anxiety was feit 
lest the coffin could not be found, as various rumours 
existed of its having been removed many years ago, 
However, when at the depth of three feet, the labor- 
ers came to it. The lid was broken in the centre, 
and had partly fallen in, but was kept up by resting 
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on the skull. The lid being raised, the skeleton of 
the brave André appeared entire; bone to bone, each 
in its place, without a vestige of any other part of his 
remains, save some of his hair, which appeared in 
small tufts; and the only part of his dress was the 
leather string which tied it. 

“ As soon as the curiosity of the spectators was grati- 
fied, a large circle was formed; when Mr. Eggleso, 
the undertaker, with his assistants, uncovered the sar- 
cophagus, into which the remains were carefully re- 
moved. This superb depository, in imitation of those 
used in Europe for the remains of the illustrious dead, 
was made by Mr Exggleso, of Broadway, of mahogany ; 
the pannels covered with rich crimson velvet, sur- 
rounded by gold bordering ; the rings of deep bur- 
nished gold ; the pannel also crimson velvet, edge 
with gold; the inside lined with black velvt; the 
whole supported by four gilt balls, 

‘*The sarcophagus, with the remains, has been 
removed on board his Majesty’s packet; where, it is 
understood, as soon as some repairs on board are com - 
pleted, an opportunity will be afforded of viewing it.” 
—From the New York Evening Post of Aug. 11. 

“ The remains of the lamented Major André have 
(as our readers already know) been lately removed 
from the spot where they were originally interred in 
the year 1780, at Tappan, New York, and brought 
to England in the Phaton frigate by order of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York. Yesterday the 
sarcophagus was deposited in front of the cenotaph in 
Westminster Abbey, which was erected by his late 
Majesty to the memory of this gallant officer, The 
reinterment took place in the most private manner, 
the Dean of Westminster superintending in person, 
Major-Gen. Sir Herbert Taylor attending on the 
vart of his Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chiet ; 
and Mr. Locker, Secretary to Greenwich Hospi- 
tal, on behalf of the three surviving sisters of the 
deceased.”—From newspaper of which the name 
and date have not been preserved. G. C. 


With many thanks for the obliging replies 
to my Query for information concerning this 
gentleman, | would desire to repeat it in a 


more specific form, Can none of your 
readers inform me whether there do not 
remain papers, &c. of or concerning Major 
André, which might without impropriety be 
at this late day given to the world; and it 
so, by what means access could be had 
thereto? Are there none such in the Brit- 
ish Museum, or in the State Paper Offices ? 
My name and address are placed with the 
Editor of this journal, at the service of any 
correspondent who may prefer to communt- 
cate with me privately. SERVIENS. 


Major André occupied Dr. Franklin’s 
house when the British army was in Phila- 
delphia in 1777 and 1778. When it evac- 
uated the city, André carried off with him 
a portrait of the Doctor, which has never 
been heard of since. The British officers 
amused themselves with amateur theatricals 
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at the South ae Theatre in anil 

then the only one in Philadelphia, theatres 

being prohibited in the city. ‘The tradition 

here 1s, that André painted the scenes, 

‘They were destroyed with the theatre by 

fire about thirty-two years ago, M. E, 
Philadelphia. 


Major André,—The late Mrs, Mills of | 
Norwich (nee André) was not the sister of | 


Major André ; she was the only daughter of 
Mr, John André of Offenbach, near Frank- 
tort on the Maine, in Germany ; where he 
established more than eighty years ago 
prosperous concern as a printer of music, 
and was moreover an eminent composer : 
this establishment is now in the hands of his 
grandson, Mr. John André was not the 
brother of the Major, but a second or third 
cousin, Mrs. Mills used to say, that she 
remembered seeing the Major at her father’s 
house as a visitor, when she was a very small 
child. He began his career in London in 
the commercial line ; and, after he entered 
the army, was sent by the English ministry 
to Hesse-Cassel to conduct to America a 
corps of Hessian hirelings to dragoon the 
revolted Americans into obedience: it was 
on this occasion that he paid the above- 
mentioned visit to Offenbach. 

Having frequently read the portion of 
English history containing the narrative of 
the transactions in which Major André was 
so actively engaged, and for which he suf- 
fered, I have often asked myself whether he 
was altogether blameless in that questionable 
affair. Triver Attcock. 

Norwich, 


P.S.—This account was furnished to me 
by Mr. E. Mills, husband of the late Mrs. 
Mills, 


Major Andr’,—On the 13th of January, 
1317, Mr. Chappell made a report unfavor- 
able to the petition of John Paulding (one 
of the citizens who captured Major André), 
who prays for an increase of the pension 
allowed to him by the government in con- 
sequence of that service. On the question 
to reverse this report, an interesting debate 
followed. 

We copy the following from the Natonal 
Intelligencer, January 14, 1817: 

“What gave interest principally to the debate, 
was the disclosure by Mr. Tallmadge of Connecticut 
(an officer at the time, and commanding the advance 
guard when Major André was brought in) of his 
view of the merit of this transaction, with which 


history and the records of say country have made 
every man familiar. The value of the service he 
did not deny ; but on the authority of the declaration 
of Major André (made while in the custody of Col, 
Talimadge), he gave it as his opinion that, if Major 
André could have given to these men the amount 
they demanded for his release, he never would 
have been hung as a spy, nor in captivity on 
that occasion. Mr. T.'s statement was minutely 
circumstantial, and given with expressions of his 
individual confidence in its correctness. Among 
other circumstances he stated, that when Major 
André’s boots were taken off by them, it was 
search for plunder, and not to detect tieasun. These 
persons, indeed, he said, were of that clas» of people 
who passed between both armies as often in one 
camp as the other, and whom, he said, if he had 
met with them, he should probably as sovn have 
apprehended as Major André, as he had always made 
it a rule to do with these suspicicus persons. The 
conclusion to be drawn from the whole cf Mr. 
Tallmadge’s statement, of which this is a_ brief 
abstract, was, that these persons had brought in 
Major André only because they should probably get 
more for his apprehension than for his release.” 


The question on reversing the report was 
decided in the negative :—Ayes, 53 ; Noes, 
80 or go. 

It is proper to say that the question was 
decided on the ground taken in the report, 
viz,,on the injustice of legislating on a single 
case of pension, whilst there were many 
survivors of the Revolution whom the favour 
of the government had not distinguished. 


From The Gleaner, published at Wilkes- 
bury, Pennsylvania (copied into the Na- 
tional Intelligencer of Washington, March 
4, 1817) 


‘¢ The disclosure recently made by Cvlone! Tall- 
madge in the House of Representatives, relative to 
the capture of Major André, seems to have been 
received in every instance with the confidence to 
which it was certainly entitled. That gentleman 
related what he saw and knew; and those who are 
attempting to dispute him, relate only what they had 
been informed of To those of our readers who may 
not have seen the report ef Colonel Tallmadge’s 
remarks, it may be proper to observe, that those 
three men who captured Major André, applied to 
Congress for an increase of pension settled on them 
by the government, and that when this application 
was under consideration, Colonel Tallmadge (a 
member for Connecticut) rose and stated, that hav- 
ing been the officer to whom the care of André was 
entrusted, he had heard André declare that those 
men robbed him. and upon his offer to reward them 
for taking him to the British lines, he believes they 
declined only trom the impossibility of giving them 
sufficient security, &c., and that it was not patriotism 
but the hope of gain which induced them to deliver 
him to the Americans. ‘To this declaration of 
Colonel Tallmadge. and in support of his opinion, 
we are happy to have it in cur power to offer the 
following corroborating testimony. 
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“There is now living in this town a gentleman 
who was an officer in the Massachusetts line, and 
who was particularly conversant in all the circum- 
stances of that transaction. It was this gentleman 
who, in company with Captain Hughes, composed 
the special guard of André’s person, was with him 
during the last twenty-four hours of his life, and 
supported him to the place of execution. From him 
we have received the following particulars: it is 
needless to say we give them our implicit belief, since 
to those who are acquainted with the person to whom 
we allude, no other testimony is ever necessary than 
his simple declaration. 

“To this gentleman André himself related that 
he was passing down a hill, at the foot of which, 
under a tree, playing cards, were the three men who 
took him, They were close by the roadside, and he 
had approached very near them before either party 
discovered the other ; upon seeing him they instantly 
rose and seized their rifles, They approached him 
and demanded who he was; he immediately an- 
swered that he was a British officer, supposing, from 
their being so near the British lines, that they 
belonged to that party. They then seized him, 
robbed him of the: few guineas which he had with 
him, and the two watches which he then wore, one 
of gold and the other of siiver. He offered to reward 
them if they would take him to New York; they 
hesitated, and in his (André’s) opinion, the reason 
why they did not do so, was the impossibility on his 


part to secure to them the performance of the | 


promise. 

“ He informs also that it was an opinion too prev- 
alent to admit of any doubt, that these men were of 
that description of persons called ‘cow boys,’ or 
those who, without being considered as belonging to 
either party, made it a business to pillage from both, 
He has frequently heard this opinion expressed at 
that time by several officers who were personally 
acquainted with all these men, and who could not 
have been mistaken in their general characters, 

“André frequently spoke of the kindness of the 
American officers, and particularly of the attention of 
Major Tallmadge ; and on the way to the place of 
execution sent for that officer to come near him, that 


Statement of Van Wart (from the Na- 
tional Intelligencer of Feb. 25, 1817) : 


_ “Isaac Van Wart, of the town of Mount Pleasant, 
in the county of Westchester, being duly sworn, doth 


depose and say, that he is one of the three persons | 


who arrested Major André during the American rev- 
olutionary war, and conducted him to the American 


camp, That he, this deponent, together with avid | 
Williams and John Paulding, had secreted themselves | 
at the side of the highway, for the purpose of detect- | 
ig any person coming from, or having unlawful | 
intercourse with, the enemy, being between the two | 
| Westchester, do certify that during the revolutionary 


armies; a service not uncommon in those times. 
That this deponent and his companions were armed 
with muskets, and upon seeing Major André ap- 
proach the place where they were concealed, they 
tose and presented their muskets at him, and required 
him to stop, which he did. He then asked them 
whether they belonged to his party, and then they 
asked him which was his party? to which he replied 
the lower party. Upon which they, deeming a little 








stratagem under such circumstances not only justifi- 
able but necessary, gave him to understand that they 
were of his party, upon which he joyfully declared 
himself to be a British officer, and told them that he 
had been out upon very particular business, Having 
ascertained thus much, this deponent and his com- 
panions undeceived him as to their characters, de- 
claring themselves to be Americans, and that he 
must consider himself their prisoner, Upon this, 
with seeming unconcern, he said he had a pass from 
General Arnold, which he exhibited, and then in- 
sisted on their permitting him to proceed. But they 
told him that, as he had confessed himself to be a 
British officer, they deemed it to be their duty to 
convey him to the American camp; and then took 
him into a wood, a short distance from the highway, 
in order to guard against being surprised by parties of 
the enemy, who were frequently reconnvitering in 
that neighborhood. That when they had him inthe 
wood they proceeded to search him, for the purpose 
of ascertaining who and what he was, and found 
inside of his stockings and boots, next to his bare 
feet, papers which satisfied them he was a spy. 
Major André now showed them his gold watch, and 
remarked that it was evidence of his being a gentle- 
man, and also promised to make them any reward 
they might name, if they would but permit him to 
proceed, which they refused. He then told them 
that if they doubted the fulfilment of his promise, 
they might conceal him in some secret place, and 
keep him there until they could send to New York 
and receive their reward. And this deponent ex- 
pressly declares, that every offer made by Major 
André to them was promptly and resolutely refused. 
And, for himself, he solemnly declares that he had 
not, and he does most sincerely believe that Paulding 
and Williams had not, any intention of plundering 
their prisoner; nor did they confer with each other, 
or even hesitate whether they should accept his 
promise, but, on the contrary, they were, in the 
opinion of this deponent, governed, like himself, by 
a deep interest in the cause of the country, and a 
strong sense of duty. And this deponent further 
says that he never visited the British camp, nor does 


| he believe or suspect that either Paulding or Williams 
he might learn the manner in which he was to die.” | 


ever did, except that Paulding was, once before 
André’s capture, and once afterwards, made a pris- 


| oner by the British, as this deponent has been in- 


formed and believes. And this deponent, for him- 


| self, expressly denies that he ever held any unlawful 
| traffic or any intercourse whatever with the enemy. 


And, appealing solemnly to that omniscient Being, at 
whose tribunal he must soon appear, he dcth ex- 
pressly declare that all accusations, charging him 
therewith, are utterly untrue. Isaac VAN Wart. 


‘Sworn this 28th day of January, 1817, 
before Jacob Radcliff. 


““ We the subscribers, inhabitants of the county of 


war we were well acquainted with Isaac Van Wart, 
David Williams, and John Paulding, who arrested 
Major André ; and that at no time during the revo- 
lutionary war was any suspicion ever entertained by 
their neighbours or acquaintances, that they, or either 
of them, held any undue intercourse with the enemy. 
On the contrary, they were universally esteemed, and 
taken to be ardent and faithful in the cause of the 
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courtry. We further certify that the said Paulding 
and Williams are not now resident among us, but 


that Isaac Van Wart is a respectable freeholder of | 


the town of Mount Pleasant, that we are all well 
acquainted with him, and we do not hesitate to de- 
clare our belief that there is not an individual in the 
county of Westchester, acquainted with Isaac Van 
Wart, who would hesitate to describe him as a man 
of a sober, moral, industrious, and religious life, as a 
man whose integrity is as unimpeachable as his ve- 
racity is undoubted. In these respects no man in the 
county of Westchester is his superior. 
Jonathan G. Tompkins, George Comb, 72, 
aged 81 years. Gilbert Dean, 70. 
Jacob Purdy, 77. Jonathan Odell, 87. 
John Odell, 60. Cornelius Van Tassel, 
John Boyce, 72. Thomas Boyce, 71. 
J. Requa, 59. Tunis Lint, 71. 
William Paulding, 81. Jacobus Dyckman, 68. 
John Requa, 54. William Hammond. 
Archer Read, 64. John Romer.” ‘ 
F. D. 
The following works furnish much that is 
interesting concerning Major André : 


An Authentic Narrative of the Causes 
which led to the Death of Major André, 
by Joshua Hett Smith, London, 1808. 
Printed for Matthews and Leigh, 18 Strand. 

The Plot of Arnold and Sir Henry 
Chnton against the United States, and 
against General Washington, Paris, 1816. 
Printed by Didot the Elder. 

Niles’ Weekly Register for 1817, vol. ii. 
p- 386. Printed at Baltimore. Anon. 


Original Letters of Major André; An- 
ecdotes concerning him, etc.—Permit me to 
add something to the stock which your cor- 
respondent Serviens has collected towards 
his biography of the unfortunate Major An- 
dré. A friend lately procured for me an 
inspection of four original letters of Major 
André, written in 1776, whilst he was a 
prisoner at Carlisle, Cumberland County, 
Pennsylvania. They are in the possession 
of Herman Cope, Esq., of this city (Phila- 
delphia), to whose grandfather they were 
written. It seems that after André was 
captured by General Montgomery, at Cham- 
plain, he was sent as a prisoner to Lancaster 
in Pennsylvania. Whilst there, he contract- 
ed a friendship with Caleb Cope, a member 
of the Society of Friends, and, in conse- 
quence of his professions, a non-combatant 
in the war. John Cope, a son of this gen- 
tlemaa, seems to have had a talent for 
drawing, and André gladly assisted and in- 
structed him. After André was removed to 
Carlisle, the correspondence was in reference 
to this boy and his studies. The letters 
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show a kind interest in the young artis. 
and the reference in the first letter to his 
endeavours to procure a boarding-house for 
him, which would keep him away from the 
officers’ mess, shows a regard for his morals 
and the religious feelings of his father. The 
request in the fourth letter that the boy 
would commit the name and friendship oj 
André for him to his memory, has, in refer- 
ence to the subsequent fate of the writer, 
a touching interest. Without farther re 
mark, I send verbatim copies of the letter 
referred to, in which I have strictly followed 
spelling and punctuation. 


Letrer I. 
Sir, 

You wou’d have heard from me ere this 
Time had I not wish’d to be able to give 
you some encouragement to send my young 
Friend John to Carlisle. My desire was to 
find a Lodging where I cou’d have him 
with me, and some quiet honest family of 
Friends or others where he might have 
boarded, as it wou’d not have been so pro- 
per for him to live witha Mess of Officers. 
I have been able to find neither and am my- 
self still in a Tavern. The people here 
are no more willing to harbour us, than 
those of Lancaster were at our first coming 
there. If however you can resolve to let 
him come here, I believe Mr. Despard and 
I can make him upa bed in a Lodging we 
have in view, where there will be room 
enough. He will be the greatest part ot 
the day with us employ’d in the few things 
Iam able to instruct himin. In the mean 
while I may get better acquainted with the 
Town and provide for his board. With re 
gard to Expence this is to be attended with 
none to you. A little assiduity and friend- 
ship is all I ask in my young friend in retum 
for my good will to be of service to himin 
a way of improving the Talents Nature hath 
given him. I shall give all my attention to 
his morals and as I believe him well dispos‘d 
I trust he will acquire no bad habits here. 

Mr. Despard joins with me in compliments 
to vourself, Mrs. Cope and family. 

lam Sir 
Your most humble servant, 
Joun Awnpre. 
* Carlisle, the 3d April, 1776. 
Superscription, ‘‘ Mr. Caleb Cope, Lar 


” 


caster. 
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Letter II. bles, could make me wane my fienin Of 
Dear Sir, the several letters you mention having writ- 
| am much oblig’d to you for your kind _ ten to me only one of late has reach’d Car- 
Letter and to your son for his drawings. | lisle, viz. that by Mr. Slough. To one I 
He is greatly improv’d since I left Lancas- | received from you a week or two after 
ter, and I do not doubt but if he continues | leaving Lancaster I returned an answer, I 
his application he will make a very great own the difficulties of our Correspondence 
progress. I cannot regret that you did not _ had disgusted me from attempting to write. 
send your son hither: We have been sub- I once more commend myself to your 
mitted to alarms and jealousys which wou’d — good family and am sincerely 
have render’d his stay here very disagreea- Yrs, &e. 
ble to him and I wou’d not willingly see J. A 
any person suffer on our account; with re- 
gard to your apprehensions in consequence 
of the escape of the Lebanon gentlemen, 
they were groundless, as we have been on 
parole ever since our arrival at this place Ler IV 
which I can assure you they were not. I * oe : 
shou’d more than once have written to you I oe , : — 
had opportunitys presented themselves, but b tee rime Pa ste Col you Gan 
the post and we seem to have fallen out, for | receiv’d wae letter Miva Ca ender with 
we can never by that channel either re- ™Y young friend . drawings, which persuade 
ceive or forward a line on the most indiffer- mehe is much improv — that he has — 
ent subjects. Mr. Despard is very well and | _——s He — particular a 
desires to be remembered to yourself and forming the features in faces, and in copying 
family. I beg you wou'd give my most hands exactly. He shou’d now and then 
friendly compliments to your Family and a things from 4 po and then i. 
particularly to your son my disciple, to — mi ae he - es ee + ony 
whom I hope the future posture of affairs ber’d” “we = erage en 3 pedi aa 
will give me an opportunity of pointing out tnd i Pg en 1 rs eS mst 
the way to proficiency in his favorite study, bl ee nd 4 ager tgcnane oad — avr 
which may tend so much to his pleasure y well done, but he wou nd his wor 
and advantage. Let him go on copying smoother and softer, were he to lay the 
whatever good models he can meet with shades on more gradually, not blackening 
and never suffer himself to neglect the pro- the darkest . eg but by washing them 
portions and never to think of finishing ©YST es and never till the paper is 
his work, or imitating the fine flowing lines  4"!°S wig oe . oa Se ae go 
of his copy, till every limb, feature, house, L Capt. an on > bly oa ra pate ’ ee 
tree or whatever he is drawing, is in its pro- “aed Sud pie Uke! ro i “ease e 
per place. With a little practice this wil] 2 © Judge what ‘i gra ey ae 
beso natural to him, that his Eye will at Exchange “ Pade ich we are. told is 
first sight guide his pencil in the exact dis- “a = ~~ we “re .* - shou’d 
tribution of every part of the work. Iwish | [© Without foundation, 1 shoud be very 
I may soon see you in our way to our own glad to see your son here. Of this you may 
friends with which I hope by Exchange we speak with Capt. Campbell, and if you 
may be at length reunited. shou’d determine upon it, let me know it 
7. hea a few days beforehand when I shall take 
Dear Sir care to settle matters for his reception. 
Your most obedient I am Dear Sir 
Lathe seuedie Your most humble servt. 


J. Anpre. 
J. Anpre. Carlisle, the 11th Oct. 1776, 


My best compliments if you please to 
your family and particularly to John. Mr. 
Your Letter by Mr. Barrington is justcome | Despard begs to be remember’d to you. 


tohand. I am sorry you shou’d imagine Superscription, “To Mr, Caleb Cope, 
my being absent from Lancaster, or our trou- _ Lancaster.” 


I hope your son’s indisposition will be of 
no consequence, 
Superscribed ‘* Mr, Cope, Lancaster.” 


Carlisle, the 3d Sept. 1776, 


Letrer III. 
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Letter V. 
Dear Sir, 


I cannot miss the opportunity I have of 


writing to you by Mr. Slough to take leave 
of yourself and Family, and transmit to 
you my sincere wishes for your welfare, 
We are on our road, as we believe to be ex- 
chang’d, and however happy this prospect 
may make me; It doth not render me less 


warm in the fate of those persons in this | 


country for whom I had conceived a regard ; 
I trust on your side you will do me the Jus- 
tice to remember me with some good will, 
and that you will be persuaded I shall be 
happy if occasion shall offer of my giving 
your son some further hints in the Art for 
which he has so happy aturn. Desire him 
if you please to commit my name and my 
friendship for him to his memory, and as- 
sure him from me, that if he only brings 
diligence to her assistance, Nature has 
open’d him a path to fortune and reputation, 
and that he may in a few years hope to enjoy 
the fruits of his labor, Perhaps the face of 
affairs may so far chahge that he may once 
more be within my reach, when It will be a 
very great pleasure to me to give him what 
assistance I can. My best compliments as 
well as Mr. Despard’s to Mrs. Cope and the 
rest of your family. 1 am truly 
Dear Sir 
Your most obedt. 
humb’ servant, 
J. Anpre. 


Reading, the znd Dec, 1776. 
Superscription, ‘‘ Mr. Caleb Cope, Lan- 


caster.” 


From a pamphlet lately published at Car- 
lisle, containing the borough ordinances, 
with a history of the place, I make the fol- 
lowing extract, which relates to André 
whilst a prisoner there : 


“ During the war Carlisle was made a place of ren- 
dezvous for the American troops; and in conse- 
quence of being located at a distance from the thea- 
tre of war, British prisoners were frequently sent 
hither for? secure confinement. Of these Major 
André and Lieutenant Despard, who had been taken 
by Montgomery near Lake Champlain, while here 
in 1776, occupied the stone house at the corner of 
South Hanover Street and Locust Alley, and were 
on a parole of honour of six miles, but were prohibi- 
ted from going out of the town exceptin militcry 
dress, Mrs. Ramsey, an unflinching Whig, detec- 
ted two Tories in conversation with these officers, 
and immediately made known the circumstances to 
William Brown, Esq., one of the county committee, 





——. 


! 
The Tories were imprisoned. Upon their Persons 


were discovered letters written in French, but no one 
could be found to interpret them, and their contents 
were never known. After this André and Despard 
were not allowed to leave the town, They had 
fowling-pieces of superior workmanship, but now 
being unable to use them, they broke them to pieces, 


| declaring ‘that no d—d rebel should ever burn pow- 


derin them,’ During their confinement one Thomp- 
son enlisted a company of militia in what is now 
Perry County, and marched them to Carlisle, Eage; 
to make a display of his own bravery and that of his 
recruits, he drew up his soldiers at night in front of 
the house of André and his companion, and swore 
lustily he would have their lives, because, as heal. 
leged, the Americans who were prisoners in the 
hands of the British were dying by starvation, 
Through the importunities, however, of Mrs. Ram- 
sey, Captain Thompson, who had formerly been an 
apprentice to her husband, was made to desist; and 
as he countermarched in company, with a menacing 
nod of the head, he bellowed to the objects of his 
wrath, ‘You may thank my old mistress for your 
lives.’ They were afterwards removed to York, but 
before their departure sent to Mrs. Ramsey a box of 
spermaceti candles, with a note requesting her accept 
ance of the donation as an acknowledgment of her 
many acts of kindness, The present was declined, 
Mrs. Ramsey averring that she was too stauncha 
Whig to accept a gratuity from a British officer, 
Despard was executed at London, in 1803, for high 
treason. With the fate of the unfortunate André 
every one is familiar,”’ 


Thomas Balch, Esq., of this city inform- 
ed me some time since that there wasa let- 
ter in possession of his family, which was 
written by a member of it who had seen 
André whilst he was a prisoner of war at Car- 
lisle, It was written after the death of An- 
dré, and gave the recollections of the wr- 
ter in reference to him. Mr. Balch pron- 
ised to endeavour to obtain it for me, but 
upon inquiry it could not be found, The 
following statement of the contents from 
memory is given by L. P. W. Balch, Esq, 
of Richmond, Virginia : 


** All that I recollect is that he (the writer, a near 
relative) saw André when a prisoner at Carlisle; 
that he was a very handsome young man, who con- 
fined himself to his own room, reading constantly; 
that he used to sit and read, with his feet on the 
wainscot of the window, where two beautiful point- 
er dogs laid their heads on his feet, and that when 
he, (the writer) afterwards heard of André’s capture, 
he was surprised that he had not suffered the captors 
to shoot him on the spot.” 


In the year 1847 Jno. Jay Smith and 
John F, Watson, of this city, published 
volume entitled Amertcan Historical and 


Literary Curiosities, It contains copies of 
autograph letters taken by the anastatic pro- 
cess, and other curious affairs. Among the 
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contents of this volume will be found copies | of European education, our city of right angles and 


of profiles cut by Major André for Miss 
Rebecca Redman, They are likenesses of 
Captain Cathcart, afterwards Earl Cathcart, 
cut in 1778; of Sir John Wrottesley, Bart., 
dated 1780; of Phineas Bond, afterwards 
British Consul at Philadelphia; of Captain 
Battwell, and of Major André himself. The 
sume work has a fac-simile full size of the 
ticket for the mzschianza designed by An- 
dré, and of the portrait of a lady by the 
same artist. ‘These are transfers of the ori- 
ginal drawings, reduced copies of which are 
given in Lossing’s Feld Book of the Revo- 
lution. The same work has a copy of a 
piece of poetry written by André, taken an- 
astatically from the manuscript. I copy 
the lines : 
‘fa GERMAN AIR. 
Return enraptur’d Hours 
When Delia’s heart was mine, 
When she with Wreaths of Flowers, 
My Temples wou'd entwine. 


When Jealousy nor Care, 
Corroded in my Breast— 

But Visions light as Air 
Presided o’er my Rest. 


Now nightly round my Bed, 
No Airy Visions play, 

No Flowrets crown my Head, 
Each Vernal Holyday. 


For far from those sad Plains 
My Lovely Delia flies, 
And rack’d with Jealous Pains, 
Her wretched Lover dies. 
German Air; words composed by Major André at 
the request of Miss Becky Redman, Jan. 2, 1777.” 


The original is in the possession of Henry 
Pennington of this city. The same work 
as the account of the mzschzanza ‘‘ from an 
officer,” sent tothe Ladies’ Magazine, and 
which, it is now generally believed, was 
written by André, who was a distinguished 
actor in the pageant. 

From the Philadelphia Stage from 1749 
to 1821, by Charles Durang, a historical 
work now in progress of publication here in 
a newspaper, I extract the following, which 
gives the most complete account of André’s 
efforts as a scene painter, whilst the British 
Were in possession of Philadelphia in 1777- 
8, that I have seen: 

“A garrison hemmed in by an active enemy ina 


long winter, go through rather a dull routine of life’s 
scenes of enjoyment. To the dashing young officer 


uniformity offered at that early period in the way of 
novelty meagre entertainment. Accordingly those 
gay young chevaliers resolved themselves into a corps 
dramatique: there were several artists among them. 
The lamented Major André was very talented in 
drawing and painting. Onthe eve of his execution 
he sketched a very accurate likeness of himself, 
which is extant. Captain Delancy was also a very 
excellent artist. They added some very useful and 
beautiful scenes to the old stock; one scene from 
the brush of André deserves a record, It was a 
landscape presenting a distant champagne country, 
and winding rivulet, extending from the front of the 
picture to the extreme distance. Inthe foreground 
and centre a gentle cascade (the water exquisitely ex- 
ecuted) was overshadowed by a group of majestic 
forest trees, The perspective was excellently pre+ 
served ; the foliage, verdure, and general colouring 
was artistically toned and glazed, The subject of 
this scene and its treatment were eminently indica- 
tive of the bland temperament of the ill-fated Ma- 
jor’s mind, ever running in a calm and harmonious 
mood, 

“*Tt was a drop-scene, and hung aboutthe middle 
of the third entrance as called in stage directions. 
The name of André was inscribed in large black let- 
ters on the back of it, thus placed no doubt by his 
own hand on its completion, sometimes a custom 
with scenic artists. It was burnt with the rest of 
the scenery at the destruction of the theatre in 1821. 
It would have been a precious relic at the present 
day for its very interesting associations. 

“ Poor André little thought while he was painting 
that scene, that a few short years afterward it would 
be used in a natural play, written on the subject of 
his capture and death. It was so used in the sum- 
mer of 1807, on the 4th of July, at the ‘ Old 
South,’ as a representation of the pass on the banks 
of the Hudson river where he was taken by the 
three militia men; it being the only scene in the 
house which might answer for the locality, without 
painting one expressly for it. The piece had no 
merit as a drama, and was only concocted for holi- 
day occasions, being a sort of hybrid affair, abound- 
ing with fulsome dialogue and pantomine—full of 
Yankee notions and patriotic clap-trap; but inces- 
sant laughter and applause I well remember reward- 
ed the company’s efforts.” 


There was in Peall’s Museum in this city, 
a few years ago, a MS, poem by Major An- 
dré, entitled The Cow Chase. 1 presume 
that Serviens is familiar with the composi- 
tion ; it has been printed, but I do not now 
know where to find it. If Serviens has no 
copy of this squib, which was in reference 
to the exploits of a foraging party under 
the command of the American General 
Wayne, I have no doubt but that I can pro- 
cure acopy for him from New York, where 
1 presume the original poem now is, Our 
museum was broken up some years ago, and 
most of the stock bought by P. T. Barnum, 
of New York. If the latter has the verses 
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I can procure a copy. I would refer Ser- 
viens for an interesting account of Arnold’s 
treason and André’s fate, with illustrations 
to Lossing’s Field Book of the Revolution, 
vol. ii., in which he will find a fac-simile of 
a pen-and-ink portrait of André by himself. 
In conclusion, I inclose a newspaper clip- 
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ter on duty aboard the Vulture, but they declined, 


| and were handcuffed, and so remained for four days. 
| General Arnold then sent for them at New York. 


ping which has been published in New York | 


fournal, since 1 thought of preparing this 
communication for **N, & Q.” Itis by a 
correspondent who, judging from his former 
writings, has devoted some attention to his- 
torical points, and I think it may be relied 
upon as correct. The relation throws an 
additional light upon the sad story of An- 
dré’s detection. 


*€ SRNOLD’S TREASON. 


** Application was made in the year 1825 for as- 
sistance in making out the necessary documents for 
a pension by one of the bargemen in the barge that 
conveyed General Arnold to the sloop of war ‘ Vul- 
ture.” He was bow-oarsman in the boat, next in 
rank to the coxswain, whose name was James Lar- 


vey. His memory was remarkably accurate, and his 


veracity unquestionable, 


‘*The day before the flight of Arnold, the barge | 


brought him with Major André from Lawyer Smith’s 
below Stony Point, tothe general’s head-quarters, 
They conversed very little during the passage. The 
general told his aid, who was at the landing when 
they arrived, that he had brought up a relation of 
his wife. Arnold kept one of his horses constantly 
caparisoned at the door of his quarters, and the next 


In passing from the wharf to his head-quarters, the 
two Englishmen slipped aboard a letter ot marque, 
then nearly ready to sail. 

“The others, five in number, waited on Arnold, 
who told them that they had always been attentive 
and faithful, and he. expected they would stay with 
him—he had, he said, command of a regiment of 
horse, and Larvey and Collins might have comni:- 
sions, and the rest should be non-commissioned off. 
cers. Larvey answered that he could not be con- 
tented—he had rather be a soldier where he was 
content—than an officer where he was not. The 
others expressed or manifested their concurrence in 
Larvey’s opinion, Arnold then gave the coxswain: 
guinea, and told him they should be sent back Ar 
night they were conveyed to the Vulture, and the 
next day set ashore. 

**This worthy and intelligent applicant was a na- 
tive of Plymouth, and belonged to an old and respec- 
table family of that place by the name of Collins, 
He remembered perfectly well the dress of Major 
André when they took him up in the barge frum 
Lawyer Smith’s house to Arnold’s quarters—‘blue 
homespun stockings, a pair of wrinkled boots not 
lately brushed, blue cloth breeches tied at the knees 
with strings, waistcoat of the same, blue surtout but- 
toned by a single button, black silk handkerchief 
once round the neck andtied in front, with the ends 
under the waistcoat, and a flopped hat.’ 

“ André, it will be remembered, was executed in 


October, 1780, at Tappan, in Rockland. county, in 


morning, soon after breakfast, he rode down in great | 


haste with the coxswain just behind him on foot. 


The coxswain cried out to the bargemen to come cut | 


trom their quarters that were hard by, and the gen- 
eral dashed down the footfall instead of taking a cir- 
cuit, the usual one for those who were mounted. 


** The barge was soon made ready, though the | 


general, in his impatience, repeatedly ordered the 
bow-man to push off, before all the men had muster- 
ed. The saddle and upholsters were taken on board 
of the barge, and Arnold, immediaiely after they 
pushed off, wiped the priming from the pistols and 
primed them anew, cocked and half-cocked them 


this state, (New York). His body was buried ona 
farm near the place uf execution, where it remained 
undisturbed until the 1oth of August, 1821, when, 
by order of the Duke of York, Mr, Buchanan. the 
then British consul residing in this city, caused there- 
mains of the unfortunate yet brave and accomplish- 
ed youth to be disintered and placed in a sarcophagus, 
with the view of being conveyed to England, and de- 
posited near the monument erected to his memon, 
in Westminster Abbey. In proceeding to  disinter 
the remains, the coffin was found about three feet be. 
low the surface of the earth: the lid was broken in 
the centre, and had partly fallen in, but was kept up 
by resting on the skull. On raising the lid the skel- 
eton was found entire, without a vestige of any 


| other part of his remains, except some of his hair, 


repeatedly. He inquired of Collins, the bow-man, if | 


the men had their arms, and was told that they 
came in such haste that there were but two swords, 
belonging to himself and the coxswain, They ought 
to have brought their arms, he said. He then tied 


a white handkerchief to the end of his cane for a | 


flag in passing the forts, On arriving alongside of 
the Vulture, he took it off and wiped his face. 

‘€ The general had been down in the cabin about 
an hour, when the coxswain was sent for, and by the 
significant looks and laughing of the officers, the 
men in the barge began to be very apprehensive that 
all was not right. He very soon returned and told 
them that they wee all ‘ prisoners of war.” The 
bargemen were unmoved, and submitted to the for- 


serted, and who were much terrified and wept. The 


bargemen were promised good fare if they would en- | 


| which he suffered. 
| conduct can be defended. 
| endeavours to discover the force and dix 
| position of an enemy’s troops, executes 4 
dangerous commission, but it is an honour 


tunes of war, except two Englishmen who had de- able one, 


which appeared in small tufts; and the only part ot 
his dress was the leather string which ticd the 
hair.” 


In conclusion allow me, as an America, 
to allude to the Query of Mr. Trivert 
Attcock, whether André was altogether 
blameless in the “questionable affair” for 
I do not see how his 
The spy who 


The intelligence which he bring 
is of the greatest consequence, and thoug! 
by the code of war, his life is forfeit if hes 
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detected, in a moral point of view he has 
doneno wrong. But André was engaged in 
other offices than those of the spy. He 
knew that he was negotiating the terms of a 
treason, and tempting a weak officer to bar- 
gain away the caus: of his country for gold 
and military rank. He did not enter the 
American camp with the furtive design of an 
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| 
| 
| 


| ten years, 


honest spy, but he went as a tempter, to | 


whisper proposals of reward to the weak 
ear of a once respected man, hoping by the 


splendour of his offers to prostrate his reel- | 


ing virtue, 
which André undertook. We do not know 
how far he might have been forced into the 
position by superior command, but at all 
events it was a false position, which brought 
upon him not merely the fall of the spy, 
but of the tempter. André seems in other 
affairs to have been a spirited, accomplished 
and kind man, as the letters we have given 
above show. His transaction with Arnold 
was a greatand melancholy mistake. 
Tuompson Westcott. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


I have read somewhere (but have mislaid 


the reference) that Washington and some of | 


the American officers were inclined to have 


spared Major André, but that Lafayette and 


other French officers urged his execution | 
with a vehemence and perseverance that | 
overpowered the more merciful part of the | 


judges. I am no admirer of the career of 
the “‘ Grandison-Cromwell,” but the cruel- 
ty and vindictiveness of the part here as- 
signed him do not find, as far as I can re- 
member, any parallel in his subsequent long 
and active life. Can some of your Ameri- 
can correspondents inform me whether there 
is any foundation for the above statement? 

Mr. Sparks, in his remarks on this case, 


vindicates Washington from the charge of | 


It was not an honourable office | 
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23 Circus, Bath. They dropped off one 
after another; the last died within the last 
About twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, a young Frenchman named Ernest 
André came to see his old aunts; he was 
their great-nephew. His father at that time 
lived at Paris. The old ladies said he was 
their nearest relation, Perhaps some one at 
Bath coald tell where they were buried ; 
the date would give a clue to the will of 
the last, and it is most probable their near- 
est relatives inherited their property, so that 
their names would probably be in the will. 

The old ladies probably were buried at 
Weston, a village near Bath, a favourite 
burial-place of the gentry at Bath. 

ANon 


It is to be hopea that some of the corres- 
pondents of ““N. & Q,” who have the 
means of doing so, will come forward and 
vindicate the memory of Major André from 
the imputations cast upon it by Mr. 
Tuompson Westcotr. ‘The question is 


_no longer confined to a mere difference of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


excessive severity, by what he calls a paral- | 
lel instance of the execution of a young Amer- | 
ican officer, apprehended in the British 


camp. The cases are entirely different ; for 
it 1s evident by Mr. Sparks’ own account, 


opinion as to whether or not André had 
acted the part of aspy, Mr. Westcott 
not only contests his right to that honoura- 
ble and honest character; but goes the 
length of representing him as having been 
engaged in the dishonourable offices of “‘a 
tempter of virtue” and a “‘negociator of 
treason.” ‘The sympathy shown in England 
for the unmerited fate of that gallant officer, 
was universal ; and it found a atting expres- 
sion in the honours paid to his memory by 
the British government. But, if the char- 
acter given of him by Mr. Wesrcorr is to 
be accredited, then all our sympathy has 
been bestowed upon a man, whose name 
goes down to posterity with the brand of 


| infamy and dishonour. 


I was not a little surprised to find Mr. 
Westcott using such expressions as ‘* hon- 
ourable spy,” “‘ honest spy ;” and suggest- 
ing, asa palliation for André’s alleged dis- 
honourable conduct, that ‘* he might have 


| been forced into the position by superior 


that the American officer was a spy in the | 


fullest sense of the word, which nobody ac- 
cused André of being, although the rigid 
interpretation of the laws of war perhaps 
authorized his being treated as such. 

J. S. Warpen, 


Major André.—Three maiden sisters of 
Major André lived for many years at No. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


command.” These sentiments may be 
American, but they are not English. Our 
notion of such matters was long ago ex- 
pressed by that right-minded Briton, who 
thanked God that we had no synonym in 
our language for the word espionnage. 


Henry H. Breen. 
St. Lucia. 
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In the pleasant village of Tarrytown, 
West Chester county, which is situated on 
the east banks of the Hudson river, and 
only twenty-six miles from New York a 
monument has been recently erected bearing 
the following inscription : 


‘*On this spot, the 23rd day of December, 1780, 
the spy, Major André, was captured by John Pauld- 
ing, Isaac Van Wart, and David William, all 
natives and inhabitants of this county. ‘History has 
to!d the rest.” 5 


An engraving of the monument appeared 
in the New York Sun, June 3, 1854. 
From the notice which accompanied it the 
above extract is taken. W. W. 

Malta. 


Major André.—The following inscrip- 
tion, copied from a tombstone in the church- 
vard of Bathampton, near Bath, may be 
useful to your correspondent : 


**Sacred tg the Memory of Louisa Catherine An- 
dré, late of the Circus, Bath: Obitt. Dec. 25, 1835, 
aged 81. Also of Mary Hannah André, her sister, 
who died March 3, 1845, aged 93 years.” 

B. S. Excock. 

Bath. 


Major André.—Serviens “ being engaged 
upon a biography of Major André,” I send 
the following, trusting it may be acceptable. 


“Colonel Hamilton to Miss Schuyler. 
“Head Quarters of the Army, 
** Tappan, October 2, 1780. 
.. + “Poor André suffers tc-day. Everything 
that is amiable in virtue, in fortitude, in delicate 
sentiment, and accomplished manneis, plead for him ; 
but hard-hearted policy calls for a sacrifice. He must 
die, I send you my account of Arnold’s affair; and 
to justify myself to your sentiments, I must inform 
you that I urged a compliance with André’s request 
to be shot, and I do not think it would have had an 
ill effect, But some people are onty sensible to mo- 
tives and policy, and sometimes from a narrow dispo- 
sition mistake it. 
“ When André’s tale comes to be told, and present 
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resentment is over, the refusing him the privilege of | 


choosing the manner of his death will be branded 
with too much obstinacy. 

“*It was proposed to me to suggest to him the idea 
of an exchange for Arnold; but I knew I should 
have forfeited his esteem by doing it, and therefore 
declined it. Asa man of honour he could not but 
reject it; and I would not for the world have pro- 
posed to him a thing which must have placed me 
in the unamiable light of supposing him capable of 
meanness, or of not feeling myself the impropriety 
of the measure, I confess to you I had the weak- 
ness to value the esteem of a dying man because I 
reverenced his merit.’’ 


The much-respected lady to’ whom the 
above letter was addressed, died at Wash- 


NOY, 


ington, November gth, 1854, at the ad. 

vanced age of ninety-seven years, having 

outlived her husband, General Hamil 

for more than a half century. W. W 
Malta, 


ton, 


André’s Family.--Many observations, | 
believe, occur in your former volumes re. 
specting the family of poor Major André, 
Are you aware that his relations lived atthe 
Manor House, opposite Brook Hous, 
Clapton Gate, and are buried in Hackney 
Churchyard, where their tombs may be seen 
near the old tower? The major’s father 
was, I believe, the last of the name who 
inhabited the mansion, which is now a 
school. Artuur Bowss, 

Upper Clifton. 


Major André.—In the year 1780, Gen- 
eral Arnold, who from his rank and talents 
had been in great favour with the Americans, 
quitted their ranks and joined the British 
army. This, though a valuable acquisition, 
was too dearly purchased by the degradation 
and death of the brave and amiable Major 
André, who volunteered his services to 
make arrangements with Arnold on the 
occasion. By some accident, Major André 
was compelled to remain disguised within 
the American lines all night, and next mor- 
ing was discovered, after he passed them on 
his way to New York. He was seized, 
confined, tried, and sentenced to be hanged 
as a spy, notwithstanding every remonstrance 
that could be urged against it. An Ameri- 
can captain, and a Lieutenant Bowman, of 
the republican army, were selected as his 
guard, the day before his execution, The 
latter officer, who died in 1818, describes 
Major André as maintaining the utmost 
firmness and composure; and when they 
were silent and melancholy, he would, by 
some cheerful remark, endeavour to dispel 
the gloom. ; 

Although not a murmur nor a_ sigh 
escaped him, his composure was the result, 
not of the want of sensibility, or a disregard 
of life, but of those proud and lofty feelings, 
the characteristics of true greatness of mind, 
which raises the soul above the influence 0 
events, and enables the soldier with unfalter- 
ing nerve and steady cye, to meet death in 
whatever form it may approach him ; for in 
his sleep, nature would play her part; and 
home and friends—his country and his fame 
—his sisters and his love, would steal upon 
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his Rit. contrasting their fancied pleasures 
with his certain pain, and render his dreams 
disturbed, and his sleep fitful and troubled. 

Early in-the morning, the our of his 
execution was announced. His countenance 
did not alter. His servant on entering the 
room burst into tears. ‘* Leave me,” said 
he to him with great sternness, *‘ until you 
can behave more mantully.” The break- 
fast was furnished from the table of General 
Washington. He ate as usual, then shaved 
and dressed himself; placed his hat upon 
the table, and cheerfully said, ‘‘ I am ready 
at any moment, gentlemen, to wait upon 
you.’ 

Captain Bowman described it as being a 
day ot settled melancholy, and that Major 
André was, apparently, the least affected. 
To General Washington it was a trial of 
excruciating pain, It was with great diffi- 
culty that he placed his name to the war- 
rant of his execution. 

Captain and Lieutenant Bowman 
walked arm in arm with Major André, It 
is well known that he had solicited to be 
shot; and it was not until he came within 
sight of the gallows, that he knew the man- 
ner of his death. ‘It is too much,” said 
he, momentarily shrinking. ‘* 1 had hoped,” 
added he, recovering himself, ‘‘ that it might 
have been otherwise. But I pray you to 
bear witness that I die like a soldier.” 


Author of Familiar Letters —The an- 


thor of this book was William Sullivan, of | 


Boston, a distinguished Federalist. A sec- 
ond edition, edited by his son John T. S. 
Sullivan, was published in Philadelphia by 
Carey & Hart, in 1847, under the title of 
“The Public Men of the Revolution, in- 
cluding events to 1815, in a Series of Let- 
ters, with a Biographical Sketch of the 
Author by his son.” HH... B. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 6, 1869. 


Your correspondent “‘H,” in the Brr., 
page 312, asks for the name of the author of 
“Familiar Letters on Public Characters,” 
&e. It was William Sullivan, of Boston, a 
very distinguished lawyer, and a gentleman 
of fine personal appearance, and an ardent 
politician of the Federal school. He was 
the eldest son of Gov. James Sullivan, of 
Massachusetts, and was born in Saco, Me., 
in 1774, W “ite his father was then a practis- 
ing lawyer. Although his father was a 
leader of the Democratic party in Massa- 
chusetts, the son, in the early part of the 
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century, joined the Federa} party wk he- 
came a very active member, even in opposi- 
tion to the election of his father as Gover- 
nor of the State. 

He was an associate with Chief-Justice 
Pearsons, Otis, Dexter, Gore, Ames, Dane, 
Prescott and others of that brilliant com- 
pany which upheld the Federal banner in 
Massachusetts, and gallantly maintained the 
battle against the Democratic party, led on 
by his father, William Eustis, Austin, Dear- 
born, Jarvis, Story, Lincoln and others, 
aided by the patronage of the National Go- 


vernment. 


William Sullivan was a graduate of Har- 
vard, in the class of 1792, at the age of 18, 
and became very prominent in law and po- 
litics, and was a writer of force and ability. 
Besides ‘‘ Familiar Letters,” he wrote a 
treatise on ‘‘ Historical Causes and Effects, 
from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the 
Reformation in 1517,” and the ‘‘ Public 
Men of the Revolution,” &c., and several 
other works. He died in Boston, Sept. 3, 
1839. 

When I was‘a student-at-law, Boston, 
in 1815, his office was in the same entry of 
the one occupied by me. I saw him con- 
stantly, and heard him often atthe bar. He 
was a man of fine presence and noble kear- 
ing, and every inch a gentleman. 

Wa. 

Portland, Me., Nov. 9, 1869. 


Wits. 


Author of “ Remarks occcsioned by the 
conduct af Mr. Washington 2°—Can any 
reader of the Brstiorouisr inform me who 
was the author of a pamphlet entitled as 
follows: ‘* Remarks occasioned by the late 
conduct of Mr. Washington as President of 
the United States, mpcexcvi. Philadelphia: 
Printed for Benjamin Franklin Bache, No, 
112 Market street, 1797.” An answer to 
this will somewhat disturb the dense igno- 
rance, and greatly gratify the insatiable, 
though perhaps trifling, curiosity of an 

*“Occasional”” Boox-Hunvrer. 


Thomas Fefferson’s Library.— havea 
copy of the “* Catalogue of the Library of 
the United States,” Washington, 1815, 
4to. Upon a blank page is written, “ This 
is the Library which Congress purchased of 
Mr. Jefferson in 1815 for $23,000.” Is it 
possible so much was paid for this library ? 


WwW. FT. K. 


Kingshorough’s Mexico on Vellum —1 
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have heard it vaguely stated that some 
copies of Kingsborough’s Antiquities of 
Mexico were printed on vellum. 
can I find any proof of this, and of the 
number of copies, etc. ? W. T. K. 


American Poetry.—Who was the author 
of the following? The lines are _ 
from memory—the ‘‘isle ” is Nantucket : 


Where | 


O, thou isle of fond remembrance, 
Once the fairest spot of earth; 
Now how changed—how lost the semblance, 

To the isle that gave me birth. 


ne 


Retrospection oft reminds me 
Of the blissful days of yore— 
When I think of scenes that bind me 
To my long lost native shore. 


W. T. K. 





BOOK NOTICES AN 


D LITERARY ITEMS. 


[COLLECTED FROM VARIOUS souRCES | 


A New Work on Cusa.—It is said that 
the American News Company are about to 
issue a new book on Cuban affairs, under 
the editorship of Dr. A. S. Simmons, for 
thirteen years a resident of theisland. He is 


the physician whom the Spanish authorities 


arrested at Puerto Principe in February, and 
kept in prison until September, because of 
his political feeling. 


A complete file of The Worcester (Mass.) 
Spy, from 1791 to 1866, was recently sold 
for $500. 


THe American PusBLisHeR aND Boox- 
SELLER.—From the October number we 
learn that Mr. F. B. Perkins, froma fre- 
quent contributor to its literary columns, has 


become its chief editor and proprietor—Mr. | 


G. R. Cathcart retired. Mr. Perkins’ vig- 
orous management will, if possible, guarantee 
a greater success than heretofore. 


The October number of Macmz/lan’s 
Magazine will contain Mrs, Stowe’s answer 
to her critics. 


Chapman & Hall have published a / 7n- 
dication of Lord Byron, by Alfred Austin, 


Atmanacs.—The American Booksellers? 


Guide for October, contains an interesting | 


three-page article on Almanacs—ancient 
and modern—foreign and American. 


O’Reilly’s Sketches of Rochester and 
Western New York, a new edition, bring- 
ing the record down to 1868, is shortly to 
be issued by D. M. Dewey, of Rochester. 


Victor Considerant, an eminent French 
writer on social science, and formerly con- 


nected with a French colonization move- 
ment in Texas, has prepared and published 
a very able and original essay on our national 
currency. 


Professor Fritschel, of lowa, and Mr, 
Karl Knortz, of Wisconsin, have works in 
hand on the red race of America. 


Rev. W. W. Bennett proposes to publish, 
as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers 
can be obtained to secure him against loss in 

' so doing, a work which has been in manv- 
script for several years, entitled ‘* Memon 
als of Methodism in Virginia.” The 

| narrative will embrace the period from the 
| year 1772, when Methodism was introduced 
| into the State by the preaching of the Rev. 

Robert Williams, to the vear 1530, 


President Jones, of the Northwestem 
Female College, at Evanston, IIl., has almost 
completed his work on China and the Ch- 
nese, the result of the observations and er- 
perience of his six years’ Government ser- 
vice as Consul at Maca, Amoy, and Canton. 


Dr. Hoffman, Secretary of State, is pre- 
paring a statistical report of the wealth and 
resources of Indiana, for distribution in for 
eign parts. It will make a document o 
about 200 pages, and will be ready for the 
press in November or December. 


The Army Reunion, Chicago, December 

15 and 16, 1868; with Report of the 
Meetings of the Societies of the Army o 

| the Cumberland, the Army of the Tent 
| essee, the Army of the Ohio, and the Army 
| of Georgia. Publishing Committee: F.T. 
Sherman, Wm. E. Strong, R. W. Smith, 
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4. C. McClurg. 8vo, pp. 350. Heavy 
tinted paper, Plates.. $4.00. Published 
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Tue American Cotontes Previous To 
rut DecLarRaTION OF INDEPENDENCE.— By 
John Andrew Doyle, B.A., of Balliol Col- 
lege. (Rivingtons.) This is the Arnold 
Prize Essay for 1869, read in the theatre at 
the Oxford Commemoration. It is a care- 
tal work, reflecting great credit on the in- 
dustry and intelligence of its author, and 
telling the history of the Colonies fairly and 
well, 


Seven Eventrut Years in Paracuay.— 
4 Narrative of Personal Expervence 
amongst the Paraguayans. By George 
Frederick Masterman, late Assistant-Sur- 


geon, Professor of Materia Medica, Chief 


Military Apothecary, General Hospital, 
Asuncion, Paraguay, formerly of the Medical 
Staff of Her Majesty’s 82d Regiment. 
(Sampson Low & Co., 1869.) Mr. Mas- 
terman has certainly succeeded in producing 
a thrilling tale, which will be read with 
unabated interest from the first page to the 
last. It is impossible to doubt the substan- 
tial truth of Mr. Masterman’s statements. 
It may, moreover, be said that Mr. Wash- 
burn, the late American Minister in Para- 
guayv—round whom Lopez has spun a vast 
web of imaginary conspiracies and crimes— 
isnow in London, and. has lately addressed 
a letter to the newspapers, which bears out 
Mr. Masterman’s tale of horrors, 


A Japanese Nover.—The Athenaum 
says, the Japanese novelist Kiong te Bakin 
has finished a novel which he began nearly 
forty years ago; but then it is in a hundred 
and six volumes. "The romance readers in 
Japan will have a ‘‘nice book” for the long 
evenings of several long winters, 


Cartyte’s AurocrarH.—The editor of 
the Port Huron (Michigan) T2mes wrote to 
Carlyle for his autograph, and received the 
following answer :—‘“‘ Here is my autograph. 
Much good may it do you. TT. Cartyte, 
Chelsea, 23rd June, 1869.” 


Mr. Murray’s New Periopicat — The 
Academy, of which the first number will 
appear on October g, will contain two im- 
portant contributions to the Byron contro- 
versy. One of them is a hitherto unput- 
lished document, written by Lord Byron, 
at Venice, in 1816, relating to his separaticn 
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from Lady Byron; the other is an authentic 
narrative of the circumstances under which 
Lord Byron’s autobiography was destroyed. 


M. Dore 1n Lonvpon.—M. Gustave Doré 
has already taken upwards of five hundred 
sketches of life in London for the book which, 
he contemplates in conjunction with Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold. Some striking prison 
interiors are among them; indeed, next to 
our river-side life, Newgate seems to have 
taken a powerful hold on M. Doré’s weird 
imagination. At present it is believed the 
humbler phases of English society have 
chiefly engaged his pencii. ‘* Typical Lon- 
don” is the title which has been suggested. 


Encravincs By Rempranpt.—A valuable 
addition has been made to the King’s Li- 
brary of the British Museum—namely, a 
number of the most celebrated engravings: 
by Rembrandt. 


The Priceless Saxon MS., the gitt of 
Leofric, the first Bishop of Exeter, which 
was said to have disappeared from the 
Chapter Library, never was there. It is 
safe among other MSS. in the Exeter Ex- 
chequer Chamber. 


Mr. William Howitt is writing a ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Society of Friends ”—a work for 
which his connection with that body pecu- 
liarly fits him. 


Means oF ASCERTAINING THE AGE OF 
Documents.—The Fournal of the Societ 
of Arts announces that a communication 
has been made to the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris by M, F. Carré, which may be of 
use in proving the age, or in detecting for- 
gery, in the case of written documents. 
The methods consist either in taking a press 
copy of the manuscript, by means of a weak 
solution of hydrochloric acid, or in submit- 
ting it for a considerable time to the action 
of the same solution. When the ink of the 
writing is very old, it is almost unaffected 
by acids. When not more than eight or ten 
years old, a press copy of the writing may 
be obtained with the aid of a solution con- 
taining one-twelfth part of common hydro- 
chloric acid of commerce, almost as easily 
as with water and fresh manuscript. The 
power of taking copies in this way decreases 
in proportion to the age of the manuscript ; 
after thirty years the copy is usually illegi- 
ble, and a manuscript bearing date 1787 


produced only a few traces almost imper- 
——_— s 
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ceptible. The process of washing in the 
solution produces a reverse effect. Writing, 
which had been executed for periods varying 
from a few months to ten years, disappeared 
completely after remaining a few hours or a 
few days in the same solution, while writing 
thirty years old remained legible after fifteen 
days’ immersion. Ovxalic, sulphuric, or ni- 
trous acid produces precisely the same re- 
sults. The first mode is convenient for 
obtaining copies which have become impos- 
sible with water alone, and the little acid 
that remains on the paper may be neutral- 
ised by holding the manuscript for a few 
seconds over a vessel containing an aqueous 
solution of ammonia. The second process, 
of course, is destructive in its action, except 
in the case of old documents, 
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Vetasguez.—Some curious autographs of 


Velasquez have lately been discovered in 
the library of one of the Royal palaces of 
Spain; among them is a receipt for 1,100 
reals—about 11/., as payment for his cele- 
brated picture, ‘‘ The Borrachos.” 


SHAKESPEARIAN Grossaries.—The ‘‘Edin- 
burgh Review” for July contains an article 
upon Glossaries, attriouted to T. S. Baynes. 


UnpusutsHeo Lerrer or Brron.—The 
Notes and Queries, London, Oct. gth, 
gives a letter of Byron, hitherto unpub- 
lished. It is dated Genoa, April 1igth, 
1823. Byron speaks of some portraits— 
Napoleon, Marie-Louise, and the King of 
Rome—then in his possession. It is que- 
ried what has become of these portraits of 
the imperial family ? 


The Academy, a new Literary Journal, 
started by Mr. Murray, London, contains 
in the first number * A hitherto unpublished 
Document, written by Lord Byron at Ven- 
ice in 1816, relating to his separation from 
Lady Byron;” and ‘The only True Ac- 
count of the Destruction of Lord Byron’s 
Autobiography.” 


T. B. Pererson Bros.—-Another work 
by Mrs. Southworth, ‘* The Prince of Dark- 
ness,” is just published by thishouse. The 
number of her novels now exceeds that of 
Dickens’ or Scotts’, Mrs. Caroline Lee 
Hentz’s novels are also to be issued ina 
uniform edition, with a Biography of the 
Author, Two volumes will be published 
eich month, and the set completed in 12 
vols, 


Nor, 
The Remarkable Life, Adventures, anj 
Discoveries of Sebastian Cabot, of Bris. 
tol, by J. B. Nichols, Bristol, England, 
Mr. Nichols attempts to show that Cabor 
a Bristol man, was “‘ the founder of Geen 
Britain’s maritime power, the discoverer of 
America, and its first colonizer.”’ 


Across America and Asia, is the title of 
a new work, by Raphael Pumpelly, giving 
an account of five years’ travel and res. 
dence in Arizona, China, Japan, Mongolia, 
and Liberia, with illustrations. Messrs, 
Leypoldt & Holt are the publishers, 


Another book of Western trave's js an- 
nounced by Messrs, Hurp & Hovcuroy: 
The Heart of the Continent, by Fitz Hugh 
Ludlow. A Record of Travel across the 
Plains and in Oregon. With illustrations 
from original sketches. In one volume, 8yo, 


“John D. Sherwood is about to imitate 
Gilbert a’Beckett, and write a comic history 
of America.” 


*“ Rev. Mr. May and Senator Wilson are 
both said to be at work ona history of the 


| anti-slavery conflict.” 


“John F. Rich, of Boston, has collected 
14,000 names for his genealogy of the Rich 
family, which will be completed in October, 


in two volumes, of 300 pages each.” 


“The new edition of Richardson’s Be- 
yond the Mississippi is brought forward to 
the completion of the Pacific Railroad.” 


A “Complete Concordance” to the 


| works of Mr. Alfred Tennyson is in active 


preparation, and will soon appear. It will 
contain, it is said, some 125,000 references. 
This has never been done before during the 
lifetime of any author. 


Mr. George Long, of England, some time 


| since translated ‘‘ The Thoughts of the 


Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus,” a very 
good thing indeed for Mr. Long to do. 
His translation has reached a second edition, 
But some American publisher republished 
the work from the first English edition, and 
took the liberty of dedicating the work to 
some other American. Now, Mr. Long, 
not having dedicated the work to any one 
at all, waxes wroth at this presumption, and 
expresses himself to that effect. 


Franklin, 


Bigelow’s Life of 


published 
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here by J. B. Lippincott & Co., has been | 


printed in Italy in the Italian language. 


In “The Byron Mystery,” the title of | 


” 


an article in the ** Quarterly Review,” the 
alsity of Mrs. Stowe’s story is positively 
aserted—‘‘ but,” says the Nation, “ with 
atouch more of ill-temper than is neces- 
sary.” The paper contains hitherto unpub- 
lished letters from Lady Byron to Mrs. 
Leigh, in 1816. 


“The True Story of Lord and Lady 


Byron,” a small book in paper covers, con- 


taining a collection of the most important 
narratives and documents cited against Mrs, 
Stowe, published by J. C. Hotten, London, 
can be had of Scribner, Welford & Co., 
New York. 

A new work by James Jackson Jarves, 
called “* Art Thoughts,” is just published by 
Hurd & Houghton. It is said to be * the 
most mature work of the author.” 


“Weisbach’s Mechanics,” long out of | 
print, is being republished by D. Van Nos- | 


trand. 


The Spectator prcnounces  Bartlert’s 
Familiar Quotations (Boston: Little, B. 
& Co.) the best book of the kind that has 
ever been published. 


The ** Jzmes”? Review of Mrs. Stowe’s 
Article in “* Macmillan,” in which Lady 
Byron and the whole matter were so finely 
treated, was written by one whose fate is as 
sad as her genius is brilliant—by the Hon, 
Mrs, Norton, ‘ 


The “ European Mail,” Oct. gth, con- 
tains an interesting resumé of the English 
criticism on Mrs, Stowe’s article. The Saf- 
urday Review seems to be pro, because, 
probably, all the rest are con. 


Mr. Lecky, in his History of Morals, 
pays a high and merited compliment to the 
thstory of Sacerdotal Celibacy, by Henry 
C. Lea. He thinks no other work since 
Dean Milman’s history throws so much 


light upon the moral condition of the mid- 


We learn that, in the recent fire at Walk- | 
’ . a S } 
er’s bindery, Mr. Shea’s ‘‘ Charlevoix,” 


vol. IV, nearly completed, was entirely de- 
stroyed, Fortunately Mr. Shea has pre- 
served proof sheets, so that the work can 
be reprinted. 
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** Juventus Mundi; the Gods and Men 
of the Heroic Age,” by W. E. Gladstone, 
is published in the American edition by 
Little, Lrown & Co, This work is to be 
reviewed by the Rev. G. W. Cox, in the 
“* Mythology of the Aryan Nations.” 


The Earl of Derby, translator of Homer’s 
Iliad, and thrice premier of Eng!and, is dead. 
Also Mr. B. B. Woodward, Queen Victoria’s 
Librarian, and author of a threadbare His- 
tory of America to the End of Polk’s Ad- 
ministration, and other works. 


Another translator—of Virgil’s Auneid— 
John Conington, an American by birth, died 
recently in England. 


A new edition of Edgar Allen Poe’s Poems 
is in press by Mr. W J. Widdleton, the 
publisher of former editions. This edition 
is to have “thirty original illustrations de- 
signed expressly for the work.” It will form 
one of the “* books of the coming season.” 


The ‘ American Literary Gazette” has 
the following : “Elihu Burritt, late U.S, Con- 
sul in England, has supplied an introduction 
and appendix to a London reprint, in book 
form, of ‘ Washington’s Words to Intending 
Emigrants to America.’ ” 


“Indian Migrations,” by L. H. Morgan, 
is the title of an article in the N. A. Re- 
view for October. 


“The Ancestry of General Grant and 
their Contemporaries,” by E, C. Marshall 
(published by Sheldon & Co,,) traces the 
Grant family to the Puritan fathers of New 
England. ‘i 


A seizure of English books, fraudulently 
imported into this country through Canada, 
has recently been made at Burlington, Vt. 


A portion of the library of Dr. C. G. 
Barney, containing some very rare Virginia 
books and other Americana, will be sold in 
December or January. 


The New York Times says that “ the 
ornamental painting and statuary in Mr. 
Carleton’s new book store on Fifth Avenue 
cost him $14,000; and that Mr, Carleton 
may justly pride himself on the possession 
of one of the finest book stores in the 
world.” 


A new work on “‘ Naval Construction,” 
by Commander Richard W. Meade, Jr., 
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published by J. B. Lippincott & Co, is 
said to be an exhaustive treatise on Naval 
Architecture and Ship Building. Illustrated 
by Plans, Diagrams, etc. 


Pusuic Lisrarv Catatocues,—T he Port- 
land Institute and Public Library send their 
first printed catalogue. The library was 
opened to the public in June 1868, and con- 
tains at present about 10,000 volumes. The 
catalogue is purely alphabetical in its arrange- 
ment, ‘The catalogue of the Library of the 
Young Men’s Association of the City of Mil- 
waukee is arranged on the classifying plan. 
The number of volumes in this collection 
is nearly 23,000—a goodly number for Mil- 
waukee, and all accumulated within the 
last twenty years, 


Volume II of the ‘‘ Long Island Histor- 
ical Society’s Collections” is now in the 
binder’s hands. The historical subject of 
this volume is the “‘ Battle of Long Island,” 
by Mr. T. W. Field, member of the Soci- 
ety. Some copies have been printed on 
large paper. 


The ‘‘Sermons and Speeches of Father 
Hyacinthe,” the Roman Catholic preacher 
at Paris, who repudiates the policy and pow- 
er of the Pope, are being translated by the 
Rev. L. W. Bacon, and will be published 
in one volume, by G. P. Putnam, New 


York, 


Mr. James Parton’s acknowledgment that 
Mrs. Stowe’s Byron article was printed at 
his suggestion, shows that while he wanted 
judgment in advising its publication, he has 
had the gallantry to confess it. 


The leading New-England gift-book of 


the season is out this week, Mr. Whittier’s 
** Ballad’s of New-England,”’ illustrated 
with landscapes of the Essex coast drawn on 
the spot, by Mr, Harry Fenn, and by de- 
signs by seven or eight other leading Ameri- 
can artists. ‘The same house which publish- 
es this royal volume of sixty pictures is send- 
ing through the slow processes of the press 
a smaller book for more economical buyers 
—Longfellow’s “‘ Building of the Ship,” in 
small quarto, with twelve designs by W. J. 
Hennessy, and eight by K. Swain Gifford 


“The Discovery of the Great Wesi,”’ 


is the title of the third pert of Dr. Park- 
man’s series of historical works, entitled: 


“*France and England in North America.” 
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Messrs, Little, Brown & Co., have this 
work now in press ‘This volume embodie 
the exploits and adventures of the first Euro. 
pean explorers of the Valley of the Miss 
sippi ; the efforts of the French to secure 
the whole interior of the Continent; the 
attempt of La Salle to find a westward pa 
sage to India, his colony on the Illinois, his 
scheme of invading Mexico, his contest with 
the Jesuits, and his assassination by his own 
followers. The narrative is founded entirely 
upon contemporary documents, including 
many unpublished letters and journals of the 
chief explorers, which, for the first time, 
place in a clear light one of the most inter- 
esting and striking portions of American 
History. 


Rev. Dr. Todd’s new book on California 
is to be called ‘‘ The Sunset Land.” 


A journal of considerable repute in Ger- 
many—the ‘ Augsburger Allagemeine—t- 
cently favored its readers with a list of news- 
papers published in the United States, which 
are exclusively edited and conducted by ne- 
groes, 


THe New York GeENESLOGICAL AnD Boo- 
GRAPAICAL Society is the name of a society 
recently organized in New York. 

Tue Losr Causrt anp irs Memortats— 
a Society in New Orleans for the preserva- 
tion of the Records of the Confederate 
Army. 


The Academy, Murray’s new monthly 
“‘Record of Literature, Science, Learning, 
and Art,” announces in press a new volume 
by Darwin, in which the main conclusions 
arrived atin his Origin of Species” will 
be applied to man. = [t will consist of three 
parts: I. The Descent of Man. I. On 
Sexual Selection, Ill. On Expressions of 
the Emotions. 


Tue Heart or Brroxn.—Few are probi- 
bly aware of the fate of the poet’s heart 
Atter his death at Missolonghi, in 1822, his 
body was embalmed and sent to England, 
but the heart was begged and obtained by 
the Greeks, who enclosed it in a silver cast. 
Four years later, after the protracted siege 
of Missolonghi, a sallying party, carrying 
the relic with them, cut a way, with great 
sacrifice of life, through the ‘Turkish lines; 
out the heart was lost in crossing the 
marshes, 
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‘Osrrvary.—Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh, alias | 
George Copway, Chief of the Ojibway Na- | 


tion, projector of the concentration of the 
North-Western Indian Tribes, etc., died 
lately at Ypsilanti, Michigan. His “ Life, 
Letters, and Speeches” were published in 
i350, New York. 


“The Early History of Massachusetts” 
isthe subject of a paper in the Chrestzan 
Examiner, New York, September. 


The Maine Historical Society’s Collec- | 


tions, vol. I, Second Series, (recently pub- 
lished) contains ** History of the Discovery 
of America,” by J. G. Kohl, and ‘* Appen- 
dix on the Voyages of the Cabots,” by M. 
D’Avezac. 


“Laurence Genealogy.” A third (re- 
vised) edition of this genealogy has appeared 
in Boston. 


The Paraguayan War ; with Sketches 
of the History of Paraguay, and of the Manners and 
Customs of the People, and Notes on the Military 
Engineering of the War, By Grorce Tuompson, 
CE., Lieut.-Col. of Engineers in the Paraguayan 
Army, and Aide-de-Camp to President Lopez, &c. 


Pp, 360, with 8 Maps and Plans and a Portrait of | 


Lopez. Post 8vo. 125. 6d.cl. 1869. This work 
is designed to give an insight into the real situation 
of the belligerents, and into the manner in which 
the war has been carried on by bothsides. Hitherto, 
on account of the strictness with which the blockade 
has been maintained, only those versions which the 
Allies have given of the events of the war have 
reached the outer world, and these have always been 
favourable to themselves. 

A detailed account is given of the organization of 
the Paraguayan army and of the resources at its dis- 
posal. as also of the armaments of the allies, It is 
shewn that Paraguay—a little country, smaller than 
England, and surrounded completely by the territo- 
ties of its enemies—was able to compete against 
nearly the whole of South America, Paraguay had 
only the most ancient firearms, but by the heroism 


of its people it was a match for the three powers | 


Brazil, the Argentine Confederation, and Uruguay, 
which were armed with all the most modern inven- 
tions—rifled artillery, ironclads, and rifled small-arms. 

The most striking feature of the war, however, is 
the atrocious cruelty of Lopez, by which Paraguay, 
before the war a paradise on earth, has been depopu- 
lated and converted into one vast cemetery, there not 
being a living man, woman, child, or beast from the 
Parana to the Cordillera, a distance of 300 miles, 
where before the war the whole country was dotted 
over with happy homes, A population of a million 
of souls has been in four years reduced to some fif- 
teen or twenty thousand, mostly women and chil- 


dren, the males above eight years of age being almost | 


completely extinct, 
Some curious information about smooth-bore and 


Whitworth rifled artillery is introduced; and the | 
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Author states that hardly any damage was ever done 
to the Paraguayans by the three years’ almost inces- 
sant bombardment which they underwent from the 
Brazilian fleet, which was armed with Whitworth 
150 pounders, and with the common 68-pounder 
guns. 


New Book of Travels in South America. 
In the Autumn will be published, in One Volume, 
“* Pioneering in the Pampas; or, the First Four Years 
of a Settler’s Experiences in the La Plata Camps.” 
By Ricnarp Artuur Seymour. 


New Art-Biography of Albert Durer.— 
In the Autumn will be published, in One Volume, 
octavo, with Illustrations, ‘ 4/bert Durer, His 
Life and Works.” Containing his Journal in the 
Netherlands, Letters from Venice, Poetry, and other 
Writings; together with Complete Catalogues of his 
Engravings on Copper and Wood, Pictures, Sketches, 
&c. By Witi1aM B. Scott, Author of ‘** Half- Hour 
Lectures on the Fine and Ornamental Arts,” &c, 


New Work on Early Egyptian History. 
—Preparing for publication, “ Menes and Cheops 
identified in History under Different Names; with 
other Cosas."” By Hiram Suuck, 


Mr. Darton has issued a Map of *‘ London 
and Westminster in the reign of Queen Elizabeth,” 
by which the curious will be able to ascertain at a 
glance, and much more distinctly than he could from 
any amount of descriptive writing, what London was 
about the time when “ good Queen Bess was king.” 
Of course the great fire of 1666 made a vast change 
in the city, which even James the First considered 
was growing too large, but the plan is for the most 
part retained as far as the portion then existing is con- 
cerned, Curious views of the most important pub- 
lic buildings as they appeared after the fire, are given 
round the margin of the plan, 


Free Town Libraries, ther Formation, 
Management, and History in Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and America,, together with brief notices of 
Book Collectors, and of the respective places of deposit 
of their surviving Collections. By Edward Edwards. 
(Trubner and Co.) The public library is an older 
institution, even in this country, than most people 
would suppose. In the year 1420 Richard Whit- 
tington founded the “ Common Library” at Guild- 
hall, and shortly afterwards it was enriched by a gift 
of books from John Carpenter, the famous town 
clerk; but we have no record of any other in En- 
gland at so early a date. In the present day, how- 
ever, there is scarcely a town of any consequence 
that has not a library of some sort. Mr. Edwards's 
chief object is to supply the promoters and managers 
of these free town libraries with a useful Handbook, 
and to compare the success of the movement in this 
country with its success in other countries, and par- 
ticularly in the United States, The first three books 
relate to free town libraries at home, on the Conti- 
nent, and in America. The last is composed of 
brief notices of collectors end of the places in which 
their respective collections are deposited. These no- 
tices form a most valuable addition to the work. 
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The Remarkable Life, Adventures, and 
Discoveries of Sebastian Cabot, of Bristol, By J. F. 
Nicholls. Small 4to. (Low.) Mr. Nicholls, the 
city librarian at Bristol, is naturally anxious to place 
the achievements of his “ fellow-citizen,” Sebastian 
Cabot, in as bright a light as possible The very ti- 
tle-page is a note of defiance to all who impugn the 
claims of the famous mariner, who is termed “the 
founder of Great Britain’s maritime power, the dis- 
coverer of America, and its first colonizer.” We 





are bound to say that Mr. Nicholls has made good | 


his position. Hakluyt, in his “Early History of 
Maritime Enterprise.’’ has jumbled together the 
voyages of Cabot, and made it impossible for us to 


ascertain with any precision their dates or object. | 
Beileving that the recent discovery in the ‘Bibli- | 


othéque Imperial” of a map by Cabot, dated 1544. 


gives a key to the enigma, the present writer has | 


attempted to define the separate voyages, and, from 
an analysis of the evidence, to show the object and 


result of each. As might be expected, he is enthu- | 
After giving a brief | 
review of the causes which served to quicken mari- | 


siastic in favor of his hero. 


time enterprise at the end of the 15th century, he 
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takes us to Bristol, introduces us to John Cabot 
father of Sebastian, and finally to Sebastian himself, 
whose career he thenceforth sketches down to the 
day when “ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ 
_arms, quite vanquished him,”” The date of Cabot 
death like that of his birth, is uncertain, Mr. 
Nicholls has no doubt of the truth of the account 
derived from Richard Eden, who reports that Sebas- 
tian himself told him (Eden) that he was born in 
Bristol, that at four years old he was carried with his 
father to Venice, and that he returned again into 
England with his father, after certain years, whereby 
he was thought to have been born in Venice, The 
date of his birth is placed by different writers from 
about A D. 1474 to 1477, the former of which 
Mr. Nicholls, for several reasons stated, is inclined 
to adopt, and we think he has clearly shown tha 
Bristol had the honor of giving birth to Sebastian 
Cabot. The book, the style of which, by the by, 
is very defective, is embellished with a portrait of 
Cabot from the original in the possession of Mr. 
Harford, and with a copy of the recently-discovered 
map. 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


The charge for insertions in these columns is 10 cents per line.—Letters stating price 
and condition to be mailed to F. Sabin & Sons, 84 Nassau street. N. Y. 


Memorial of John Allan. Bradford Club, 

Tribune Almanac. 1843. 

Bland Papers. 

The Partizan Leader. 

Harding’s Sketches at Home and Abroad. 

Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection. 
ton, Vt. 1825 (?) 

Margarita Philosophica. Strasburg, 1508, 
1515, and 1535. (Three different editions.) 
With maps. Must be in good condition. 


Burling- | 


De Bry’s Grand Voyages. Parts XIl 
and XIII in Latin, and all after 1X. 
Mass. Histl. Coll., Vol. 1X. 2d Series 
Backus’s History of the Baptists. Vol 3. 
Mezhode pour étudier l’histoire. Dufts 
noy. 
Colling’s Gothic Ornaments, 2 vols. 410. 
Tredgold’s Strength of Materials. 
Rebellion Record. Nos. 13, 14 and 43, 


uncut, 


A FEW AUTOGRAPHS AND PORTRAITS, FOR SALE BY 
| J. SABIN & SONS, AT THE PRICES AFFIXED. 


AUTOGRAPHS. 
Anne, Queen. Sign Manual to an Order for 
_ payment of £1,000 to Henry Earl Galway for his 
services, particularly at the siege of Badjos, where 
he lost his hand; and £500 tothe Marquis de 
Montandre for special services. Given at our 
Court at St. James, 19 Nov. 1705, countersigned 
by Godolphin, $4.00 


Anne, Queen. Doc. S. 1} pages folio. War- 
rant for Mr. Anstis for £550, to be paid by him « 


to Mr Rymer and Mr. Churchill, for transacting 
and printing the 12 vol. of the Foedera, &. 
Countersigned by Lord Parlet and others. Ker- 
sington, 21st Sept. 1710. $4.25 
Berkeley, Sir John. Afterwards Lord 

| Berkeley, favorite of Charles I, and his queen, by 
_ whom he was styled “ Jacke Berkeley,” pa"! 
Councillor to Charles II. “ L. S. 1 page folio—t 
Col. Legge. Oxon, Nov. 1665. Compton (S# 
Wm.) order signed for a waggon with ammus 
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tion to accompany the King on his going to meet | 
the Queen, April 1622—and another for 51 
guns., to be placed at Whitehal!, upon their | 
Majesties’ coming from Hampton Court, Tower, | 
Aug. 8. 1662. Sir Wm. Morice, Sec. of State | 
to Chas. II. part of Order* sighed, fine “plate by | 
Houbraken, Lot $6.00 | 
Cromwell, Oliver. Letter signed “Oli- | 
ver P.”” 1 page 4to—to the Commissioners of | 
the Admiralty and Navy for ships for the trans- | 
port of men to Mardike. Given at Whitehall 
3April 1658; splendid 4to Mezzotint portrait, 
alter Sir Peter Lely. 


' 


$27.50 | 


Chas. I. Doc. subscribed and signed. 2 pages, | 
folio, “*A treshaut,” &c., Prince le Roy tres 
Chrestien, Westminster, 21, April, 1625; fine 


document, and splendid mezzotint portrait by 
Simon, $27.40 

An appeal in favor of Mons. Le Buat, who had been 
inthe service of the Stuart family, desiring his 
forgiveness for having offended against the laws 
of France, and desiring that he be allowed to 
return to his own country. 


Charles, Prince of Wales. A'ter- | 
wards Charles II., b. 1630, d. 1685, A.L.S. 1 
page folio, with Superscription to Prince Rupert, 
dated from the Hague, 27 Jan. 1649. 


AMERICAN PiBLIOPOLIST. 


| Defeat 


} 
Fine | 
! 
| 


specimen, with seal, highly finished and beauti- | 


fully colored drawing by Harding. 


Charles IE, Doc.s. 1 page folio. 
for payment of £199, 3s. 11d, for repairs to 


Hampton Court, dated 15th Sept. 1675. Coun- 
tersigned by Danby. Catherine of Braganza, 
Signature and portrait. $5.50 


Charles EE. Doc.s. Order for payment of 
£40 to John Walker for his attendance, &c., for 
treating about the Union with Scotland, dated 
Whitehall, 27 Jan. 1669. Countersigned by 
Ashley and T. Clifford. 6.00, 

Charles IE. Doc. s. Warrant for appoint- 
ment of Auditor to the Queen, dated Hampton 
Court, 16 June 1662. Written and signed by 
Sir Edw. Nicholas. Portrait of Sir Edward by 
Vertue, after Lely. $6.co 


Charles EE. L.S. 1 page folio. To Prince 
Rupert, requesting him to appoint some frigate 
and afford other assistance to the Islands of Scilly, 
dated Hague, 20-30 day of March, in the first- 
year of our Reigne, with seal. $8.00 


Elizabeth, Queen. Doc. s. Warrant on 
Vellum, for the Payment to Margaret Yonge, the 
sum of six pounds and twenty pence, our gift and 
reward in consideration of her need and poverty. 
Fine document, clean and clear, with seal and 
transcript. Scarce portrait by Faithorne, the 
Queen Enthroned, seated between Burleigh and 
Walsingham. Folio Plate of her Monument 
in Westminster Abbey. $32.00 

George IE. Sign Manual to Document. 1 
page folio. George *“*P. C. R.”’ when Prince of 
Wales awarrant for £20,0co for his Majesty’s 
Mint, Hampton Court, 1 Oct. 1716. Signed 


also by Sir R. Walpole, Torrington and Edg- 
$4.50. 
1 page 4tc—in refer- j 


cumbe. 


George EEE. A.L.S. 


335.00 | 
Warrant | 
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ence to an address of the Clergy of Windsor— 
Aug. 27, 1803. Also Sign Manual to Warrant 
Geo. 1V. Sign Manual to the pass words for the 
Tower of London, for September 1824. The 
lot $8.50 
Henry IV. Doe.s. 1 page folio. Reference 
to Money Matters. Fontainbleau, May 19, 1605. 
Countersigned by de Neufville. Fine portrait 
$6.50 
Juxon, William. Bishop of London, 
at the Restoration made Abp. of Canterbury. L, 
S. 1 page folio, dated London House, 12 May. 
1636. Portrait by Vertue. 33.00 
James IE. A.L.S. 1 page 4to with super- 
scription ** A mon Cousin le Duc de Bournon- 
ville’ Marolles 4th Aug. Fine specimen with 
seals and silk, $30.00 


Requesting protection for three Captains going to 
Valenciennes, 





AMERICAN PORTRAITS, etc, 


| Ackland, Lady Harriet. 1800. socts. 


American General 
man. 


and Rif_le- 


Portraits and Uniforms of 7 §cts. 


and Death of General Braddock in 
North America. Rare. $3.co 


Drake, Sir Francis. Houbraken’s Por- 


trait, $1.0¢ 
Drake, Houbraken. Large paper. Beautiful 
impression. $2.00 


Engagement between Littte Bert and the 
American Frigate Presipent. 25 cts. 


Girard’s Bank, late the Bank of the U. 
S. Birch. 


sects, 
Jones, John Paul. Gravé par Gutten- 
berg. $2.00 


On board the Bon Homme Richard in the action of 
23d September, 1779. 


Lafayette released from the Prison of Olmutz, 


Aug 27,1797. Paris. $3:00 
Lunatic Asylum. New York. 1334. 
gocts. 


Matherus, Cottonus, /tatis Suoe xv, 


mpccxxvil. Mezzotint. P. Pelham. Fine Plate. 
$2.50 

Montreal. A Perspective view of the Town 
and Fortifications of. Pomarede, S. C, $2.00 
Pasaic Falls. View from the South, 
London, 1812. 7 §cts. 
Pierced Island. View ct. A remarkable 


Rock in the Gulf of St, Lawrence. Lond., 1812.. 
7 5cts. 
Plan of the City of Louisburg, with the French 
Batteries that defended it against the English, 
1745, etc. $1.00 
Pian of Charles Town, S.C. Attack 
on Fort Sullivan, 1776. gocts, 


A Plan of the Harbour and Town of Louis- 


bourg, drawn on the spot. 7 §cts. 
uebec. View of the taking of, September 
13th, 3759. $3.00 








AMERICAN PBIBLIOPOLIST. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & Co, 


Corner oF Futron anp Dutcu Srs., N. Y. 


KELP A STOCK OF WOOD AND METAL 


TYPE PRESSES, |} 


EAGLE, CALIFORNIA AND OTHER CABINETS, 


CHASES, CASES, STONES, STANDs§ *! 


LEY AND PROOF BRUSHES, ROLLERS, MOLDS, SLABS, COMPOSING STICKS, ss 
INKS, MALLETS, PLAINERS, QUOINS, SHOOTING STICKS, GALLEYS, toh 
FURNITURE, STEREOTYPE BLOCKS, BELLOWS, PATTERN 
LETTERS, METAL, SAWS, 


MITER BOXES AND MACHINES, 
LEAD, RULE, PAPER, & CARDCUTTERS, 


BODKINS, TWEEZERS, SPATULAS, INK SLICES, CUTS, BORDERS, OVALS, 
CIRCLES, DASHES, LEADS, BRASS RULE, ETC., A 
AND, IN FACT, 
EVERYTHING REQUIRED IN PRINTING OFFICES, “J 
AT LOWEST PRICES. T 





ADVER" 


Orders Respectfully Solicited. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO.,, the C 
110 FULTON, © 16 & 18 DUTCH STS., Christ 
NEW YORK. by wh 


N. B. Francis & Loutrel’s Composition for Rollers. 


ORUS CLARK, BOOKBINDER, “e 


No. 11 Morton P ace, Boston, aie 
is prepared to do Christ 


EDITION WORK, the 25 
as well as RE-BINDING in large or small quantities in the various styles, viz : ophor 


‘Cloth, Half or Full Morocco and Levant, pulse 
Halt or Full Calf, Antique or Full Gilt B_ 


Jobbing done for the Trade. of tee! 
Orders by Mail or Express solicited, which will be attended to with promptness and entitle; 
care, : Mas to 
Particular attention paid to Binding for Public and Private Libraries. ‘light 





